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A. trend and its implications 


T here is a good deal of talk today, some of it accurate, some of it less than 
accurate, about the trend toward larger families and its implications for child 
development, child rearing practices, and family relationships, as well as 
broader social, educational, economic and other problems. Inherent in such 
talks usually is an emotional tone, either implied or directly expressed, of ap- 
proval or dis: approval of this state of affairs. Thus, we hear the ‘ ‘large family” 
extolled or condemned, and the return to the “good old days” of a couple of 
generations ago spoken of with nostalgia or aversion. 

In this issue, we have tried to examine both objective data and actual per- 
sonal experiences relating to the large family in the United States today. Dr. 
Clyde V. Kiser, the noted demographer, gives us some interesting factual in- 
formation which indicates a “trend toward increase in average size of the com- 
ple ted family,” or an increase in the proportion of families of moderate size 
(3 or 4 children) rather than an increase in “the proportion of really large 
families.” Dr. James Bossard of the University of Pennsylvania also presents 
some most interesting information from resé ‘arch studies regarding the person- 
ality development of children and relationship in large families. As he points 
out, “growing up in a large family is a distinctive experience.” 

In addition to such articles as the above, Cump Srupy is fortunate in 
being able to offer first-hand material from the parents of large families who 
write of the problems, rewards, practical management and motives for want- 
ing to have more children than were thought by many parents a generation 
ago to be “ideal.” 

On this question of motives, one parent raises some provocative questions. 
Another votes for the “medium size” family; a father tells of life with seven 
sons; and others report that coping with a really large brood is not without 
trials, but is well worth the effort. As to the ways in which they do cope, 
Cuitp Stupy makes a deep bow in admiration of their energy, dedication 
and good sense, while reserving the right to disagree with a few of the tech- 
niques, , 

The Child Study Association does not take a stand, certainly, for or against 
large families. As we see it, the important thing—where choice enters into the 
matter—is that parents should ask themselves, “Why do we want so many— 
or so few—children?” rather than “How many children shall we have?” “How 
best can we fulfill ourselves as parents—and adults? How help our children 
to achieve their own best development?” Looking for the answers in individual 
terms, rather than trends, seems the soundest way to keep the choice of “small” 
or “large” in its proper perspective. 


ALFRED D, BUCHMUELLER, 
Director, CSAA 





Life in large families, whether in good or troubled times, 
has its own flavor and impact on children and adults. The resulting 
tendencies are here discussed by a distinguished sociologist 


Growing up in a large family 


By James H. S. Bossard 


ie large family has been the stepchild 
of persons concerned with the problems 
of family life and child rearing. The rea- 
sons for this seem rather obvious. Family 
relations are much stressed in child study 
and since most families are small in size, 
current thinking therefore has emphasized 
the problems that occur where few people 
in a family unit are concerned, rather than 
the situation of the child who is one among 
many, or parents who have a whole brood 
to consider. Natural and logical as this ap- 
pears to ie: it overlooks the fact that a 
family with 12 children is 12 times as im- 
portant, statistically speaking, as a family 
with one child. Another statistic with wide 
implications is that approximately one in 
seven of the children in the United States is 
reared in a family with six or more chil- 
dren. 

Growing up in a large family is a dis- 
tinctive experience, quite different from 
life in the typical small family. Many of 
the basic features of large f family living are 
peculiar to it, and, so far as the children are 
concerned, call forth their own distinctive 
response patterns which tend to crystallize 
into personality traits. There is a large fam- 
ily “system.” These are the over-all con- 
clusions of a six-year study of 100 large 
families, made by the author in collabora- 


tion with his associate, Dr. Eleanor S. Boll, 
under the auspices of the William T. Car- 
ter Foundation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The 100 cases included 
variety of 


wide 


families distributed over 23 
Roman Catholic, and 
white and Negro; farm, village, 
city, and metropolitan areas —and_ repre- 


sented in numerous occupational, economic 


states—Protestant, 
Jewish; 


and social classes. Some of the more gen- 
eral impressions formed as a result of this 
study will be summarized briefly. 

First and foremost, there seems to be a 
marked consciousness of family as an en- 
veloping and pervasive reality among the 
members of the large So much of 
the lives of its members consists of their 
relations with 


family. 


each other, their everyday 
activities and problems are so much in- 
fluenced by each other, that the family as 
great importance. 
Then, too, large families are conspicuous. 


such assumes a very 





At the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Bossard is 
Professor of Sociology, Professor of Child Develop- 
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(1957), The Large Family System (1956) and 
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They are talked about by friends, 
bors and relatives. The children, often 
from infancy on, hear references to their 
family which m: iy be vivid and embarrass- 
ing. “Doesn't your mother know the facts 
of life?” a 12-year- old is asked by a school- 
mate. “Are you Catholic?” is directed at 
another. “Your mother and our cat,” 
to still another. 


neigh- 


is said 
Feelings of shame and re- 
sentment were mingled with those of pride, 
happiness and mute acceptance among the 
879 children in our study. Whatever the re- 
action, and whatever the reasons, the large 
family seems to make for marked aware- 
ness of the family as such. Theorists of be- 
havior will interpret the significance of 
this in various ways. 


Group vs individual 


A complementary conclusion is that 


large family living tends to emphasize the 
group rather than the individual, and does 
so in various ways. The drive for develop- 
ment of the individual child, for ex: imple, 


must be subordinated in many ways to the 
needs of other children and the family as 
a whole. This obvious fact comes to be 
spelied out in the minutiae of daily life in 
endless ways which constitute the norms of 
large family living. Over and over again, it 
is not merely one’s own efforts and inclina- 
tions, but the limiting forces of the be- 
havior of other family members, that de- 
termine what one can or cannot do. Also, 
most large families operate on a very nar- 
row economic margin, if margin at all, 
from which it follows that economic ne- 
cessity makes compromise and cooperation 
special family virtues. 

One of the major facts about the large 
family is its vulnerability. To bring a large 
number of children into the world, per- 
force in rapid succession, is to give that 
many hostages to fortune. If fortune smiles 
through the ensuing years, well and good; 
if fortune does not, the circumstances in 
most large families will be such as to cre- 
ate serious problems. 

The data on family crises in our 100 
families are particularly striking in this 
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connection. In 48 of the families, relatively 
serious crises had arisen during the depend- 
ency of the children. In 31 cases, one or 
both parents died; two families were brok- 
en up by divorce; in seven cases, the father 
was an alcoholic; in three, the demands of 
extramarital relations indulged in by one 
or both parents involved the serious neglect 
of family responsibilities; and in five addi- 
tional cases, there were long-drawn-out 
illnesses. 
There is, however, an opposite side to 
this erie If the large family is pecu- 
liarly vulnerable, as has just been sug- 
gested, it also calls forth — traits 
among its members. Thus, in 39 of the 48 
families, family mitiesener ve ss and re- 
sourcefulness made possible a weathering 
of the storm. “We made out beceuse we 
children were a closely knit group,” re- 
ports one family. ‘ ‘After father died, we 
all worked and hung together,” says an- 
other. “It was our sticking together that 
brought us through,” agrees another group 
of siblings left first fatherless and then 
motherless. : 


Crises: major and minor 

There are minor as well as major crises 
in large family living. Things are always 
happening in a large family. This is- true 
much more than in small families, and for 
two main reasons: one, there are more per- 
sons to make things happen; and second, 
more persons are likely to be involved. 
This ever-changing milieu in the large fam- 
ily has important implications for the chil- 
dren. They learn to take change, crises, 
complexities in stride, developing a_psy- 
chological or emotional immunity, as it 
were. “When my mother had her second 
child,” writes the eldest of 10 children, “! 
thought my heart would break. By the time 
it happened four or five more times, there 
Only by ad- 
changes in role, 


was only a vague numbness.” 
justing continually — to 
status, responsibilities, and in group and 
individual circumstances can the large fam- 
ily child attain normaley. Growing up in 
a large family would seem to be excellent 





preparation for later life in a rapidly 
changing world. One is reminded here of 
George Santayana’s comments about his 
early life a teeming household. “That 
crowded, strained . . family life remains 
for me the type of whet life really is 

it caused me no suffering. I was a child 
carried along as in a baby carriage through 
the crowd of strangers.”® 


Perspective and management 

Large family parents develop immuni- 
ties, too. They gain perspective about chil- 
dren—their traits and quirks, their exuber- 
ances and their illnesses, their strength and 
their weaknesses. The mother of 12 does 
not send for the specialist, as the mother 
of one is more likely to do, 
“baby” 


when the 
has a cough; she gives some home 
reme dy and supports it with a judicious 
lack of attention. When the number nine 
child threatens to stick pins into number 
ten, the mother of 14 does not flee post- 
haste with her child to the psychiatrist; 


she recalls that this has happened with 
and that 
“this, too, will pass.” The oversolicitous 
mother, the 


numbers three, six, and eight, 
possessive parent, or the 
smothering one, becomes incongruous in a 
family of 14. 

One cannot resist the temptation to tell 
of an incident encountered in the course of 
the large family study. It concerns Mrs. 
Johns the mother of 15. 
Mrs. Johns was wont to sit on the front 
porch of knitting or 
sewing or rocking as she gave 


(name fictitious ), 


her spacious home, 
attention 
from time to time to the children and serv- 
ants of the teeming household. Came the 
day when a servant rushed up in great 
excitement to announce that Karl 
the 15) 
Johns continued her knitting. 
again,” 


(one of 
“has fallen into the well.” Mrs. 
“He'll get out 
was her only comment. 

Any large group of persons, of both sexes 
and different ages, living within a limited 
space, often on a limited income, and with 


Pe 
George Santayana, Persons and Places. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. 119. 


limited facilities of various kinds, naturally 
needs a considerable degree of organiza- 
tion, executive direction, and authoritarian 
control, and a large family group certainly 
is no exception. This suggests the impor- 
tance of the problems of leadership, man- 
agement, and discipline which are peculiar 
to the large family. 

The father characteristically plays a dom- 
inant role. In one-fourth of our 100 fam- 
ilies, he was reported by the child to wield 
autocratic control, at times to excess. In 
other cases, he was the constitutional mon- 
arch, in whose name power was exercised. 
In still other cases, and invariably in the 
happy families, he was the leader who by 
precept and example herded and directed 
his flock. 


our study, the dominance of the father pre- 
vailed. Moreover, the larger the family, the 


In all well-organized families in 


more pronounced his dominance. One is 
led to suspect, in this connection, that the 
authoritarian type of family of former days 
was the product, at least in part, of the 
large family system, just as the contempor- 
ary smaller family fosters other types of 
development. 

The mothers in our study became the ad- 
ministrators of details, sometimes gentle 
and persuasive, sometimes hard and un- 
relenting, and in still other cases garrulous 
and inefficient. It is interesting that the 
“good” mothers, so identified by their chil- 
dren, were praised as efficient managers, 





Ideas for volunteers 


Girls and women today want to serve their 
communities, but often don’t know where to 
begin or what to do. Those looking for activities 
to undertake, or new program ideas, may be 
interested in a series of articles to be run during 
the coming year in THE YWCA MAGAZINE 
called “The Goals We Share.” Written by Mrs. 
Charles U. Culmer, President of the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., the series will begin with the 
October 1958 issue. For further information, write 
» THE YWCA MAGAZINE, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 





while the “poor” 
ized as weak, 


mothers were character- 
inefficient and lacking in 
managerial ability. 
daily 


Since so much of the 
and continuing life of the family 
centers in the home, this criterion for the 
‘rating’ of the mothers is entirely under- 
standable. The large family tends, there- 
fore, to emphasize its own distinctive val- 
ues in parenthood, 


Staying in line 

Who translates parental orders into the 
minutiae of reality? Clearly, 
Actually, the children in large fam- 
ilies raise and discipline each other to a 
very large extent. The eldest, especially, 
serves as a parent surrogate, with the sex 
of that child determining the more specific 
nature of the role. The real pressures to 
conform come from one’s peers in the large 
family, even though they usually are subtle 
rather than overt. The other children are 
impatient with the one that is not con- 
forming; there is ridicule for the odd one; 
there is the silence of disdain and the 
averted look for the vexing transgressor. 


dren. 


All this suggests the traits of behavior 


which receive special emphasis in the large 
family. Conformity is valued above self- 


it is the chil- 


expression. Cooperation is needed much 
more than individualism..The most com- 
mon phrase applied by the children in our 
study to a problem sibling was “getting 
out of line.” And getting out of line meant 
not doing your share of the work as ar- 
ranged by the family schedule, not accept- 
ing your share of responsibility, not work- 
ing as a member of a team, expecting more 
than your share, and the like. In a teem- 
ing household, m: ny things must be stand- 
ardized—the use of the bathroom, going to 
bed, time for helping with the 
line becomes the out- 
standing virtue, getting out of line is the 
most denounced form of misconduct. 


meals, 


chores. Staying 


An exercise in logic seems justifiable by 
way of conclusion. If the family is as im- 
portant in conditioning the development 
of the child as students of behavior now 
contend, and if the large family system con- 
stitutes a distinctive type of child rearing, 
then large family living produces a differ- 
ent personality type, with different be- 
havior patterns, than do families of other 
size. Changes in the prevailing sizes of 
family group would seem, therefore, to 
produce corresponding changes in prevail- 
ing personality types. 
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How do they manage? 


Six women, each of whom has six or seven 
children, and all of whom are members of 
the Twins’ Mothers Club of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, have answered a questionnaire 
about the actual management of a_ big 
household. Here, theory gives way alto- 
gether to factual data. Parents of smaller 
families may say “It’s just not possible for 
one woman to do all that!” Experts may 
very well raise an eyebrow over some of the 
disciplinary shortcuts. But this unusual 
record of actual experience will fascinate 
all students of the subject—not to mention 
young parents wondering whether or not 
to hope for a “houseful of kids.” 


ee families — are they fun? Do chil- 


dren help with the mechanics of living? 
What 
palatable? 


How do mothers manage? about 


allowances? Hand-me-downs 
Piano lessons for all? 
Who handles discipline? Nights out for 
parents? Weekends off? What are parents” 
biggest problems? 


When is curfew? 


These and other questions — 21 in all — 
were asked of six women,! chosen because 
they were mothers of six or seven children. 
Amongst them they have 40 youngsters, the 
youngest 22 months, the oldest 17 vears. 

Is there a pattern the six follow for suc- 
cessful family 


living? Glance at the an- 


swers. In certain aspects, chores, curfew, 
attitudes, worries, expenditures for food, 
ways of handling allowances — certain 
similarities appear. 


Here are some generalizations arrived at 


1Those answering the questionnaire, to whom 
Child Study expresses thanks, are Peggy Stoddard, 
Peggy Zilske, Elizabeth Partyka, Eleanor Blehl, 


Rosemary Odo, Lucille Boledovich. 


atter these six 


mothers. 


studying the answers of 


Five out of six say large families are fun. 

While ways of handling allowance vary, 
six out of six pay money for certain chores 
or jobs well done, while expecting other 
duties around the house to be done gratis. 
Children are paid for cutting lawns, baby 
sitting, washing floors, etc. Four out of six 
mother’s expect certain — and specific — 
chores to be done gratis by their children 
as their contribution to the household; no 
mother pays her children for making beds 
or putting toys away. 

Curfews differ in different households, 
but all mothers supervise their children’s 
bed-times carefully. Curfews range in one 
household from 5:30 p.m. for 3- to 5-year- 
olds, to 10 p.m. for a 13-year-old attending 
a party. 

Four out of six say their children are 
helpful to them; one says, 
helpful to me’; 


“definitely not 
another says, “helpful to 
me if I request it.” 

None of the six has outside help, with 
the exception of one who has a helper with 
the ironing for a brief period each week; 
all do their own laundry and housework 
completely except for help of husband and 
children. Four find their husbands a big 
help to them. 
when, 


All squeeze in housework 
where and how they can, putting 


their children before the vacuum. Early 
in the morning and late at night seem 
popular times to get jobs done. 

Food bills range in general from $45 to 
$55 a week although one puts it between 
$32 and $36. Another says, “30% of take- 
home pay,” the sixth says, “a personal 
matter.” 

Five out of six say there is some sort of 
discipline, ranging from doing extra chores 





to getting three cracks of a leather belt on 
the youngsters’ backsides. Most try to stay 
away from heavy punishments; aim to fit 
the punishment to the behavior. In other 
families, soap in the mouth is the ultimate 
in punishment; another mother takes away 
privileges or desserts. Three of the parents 
shutting off TV as a 
punishment and say, 


mention routine 


“It works!” 

All use hand-me-downs with good results. 

Peaceful discussions are non-existent in 
these families, although two of the mothers 
insist that talking over daily matters at all 
times of day or after dinner is part of the 
“art of conversation.” The other four say, 
“You can't hear yourself talk 
with young (and many) 


in families 
children!” 

Five out of six say homework vs. TV 
causes no conflict. Except for special TV 
programs, it's homework first and then 
recreation. The sixth says “no happy me- 
dium first comes social life, 
homework, if there’s 
there isn’t usually ) 


and then 
any time left (which 

Two out of the six have already made 
concrete plans for the children’s college 
education. All hope to make it possible 
for their children when the time comes, 
although the budget permits no specific 
planning now. 

Most of the mothers are out an average 
of two nights a month. One is out 10 


nights. Usually Twins’ Mothers Club, 


church, school, scout or hospital group. 
These mothers are all community-and-sery- 
ice-minded. 


Five out of six wives say their husbands 
take them out alone once or twice a month. 
One couple regularly takes a weekend off 
away from their children once a year. At 
vacation times families either stay home 
together, or go away all together. Five out 
of six do the latter, Large numbers don't 
seem to bother these mothers. They load 
up the station wagon with children, lug- 
gage and enthusiasm and off they go on 
camping, sightseeing trips or long-distance 
travelling. 


Being a good mother seems to be not so 


much a matter of good system or lack ot it, 
The best 
of schedules can go to the winds—and does 


as one of ,attitude and flexibility. 


—if an emergency with a child comes up. 

Girls who say large families are fun tend 
to answer that their children are helpful, 
their husband cooperative and their house- 
work manageable to some degree. Prob- 
lems challenge them rather than discour- 
age them. 

Biggest problems parents face? 1) Lack 
of time to give individual attention to all 
children and all problems; 2) the struggle 
to make ends meet without depriving chil- 
dren of a bright and happy childhood; 3 
finding a way to give them all the love 
they need; to teach them consideration for 

each other and for all persons; 4) getting 

them up for school on time and to bed 
at night on time; 5) fitting into each busy 
day all the things that have to be done in 
large families and that truly are too much 
for one mother to handle alone; 6) making 
sure that chores and housecleaning, cook- 
ing and sewing are not being done at times 
a mother should be with her children. 

These, then, are the problems of a large 
family—many and varied and troublesome. 
All except one insist the rewards are worth 
the struggle. 

° ° Q 

The answers below are arranged so that 
all “a” answers, all “b” answers, etc. are 
by the same woman, all the way down the 
line. All 21 questions have been covered 
although some have been combined. 


Are large families fun? 


a) “They should be, but this one isn’t.” 

b) Large families are a great deal of fun. Chil- 
dren are the funniest people on earth and never, 
never, never do you get bored. 

c) Yes, de finitely—large families are fun. I was 
an only child. My husband was the oldest of 
three children. 

d) Yes, I honestly do believe large families are 
fun. I was an only child and when the members 
of one family can play games of an evening, 
dance together, etc., that to me adds up to fun. 

e) Yes, I like large families. 
and one brother only. 


I have two sisters 


f) Yes, there is seldom a dull moment. 





Do you give allowances; do you pay for chores; 
what ways have children earned money? Do 
you think children should earn 
special occasions? 


money for 


a) No allowances. If there is something special 
they want money for, they can do special jobs. 
Children should earn part of the money for spec ial 
occasions, depending on what the occasion is. 
With scout camp, for instance, because it is a 
beneficial activity, they would not have to earn 
too much of the cost. 

b) Yes, the 10-year-old boy gets 35c per week; 
the 8-year-old girl gets 35c¢ per week . . . I pay 
for chores. For their allowance they have to dry 
dishes, take out milk bottles, keep the baby 
unused or watch the twins while I get supper 
My 15-year-old boy works on a milk truck week- 
‘nds, which gives him spending money for clothes, 
school, fishing, etc. He gets no allowance but is 
made to bank his money and can only withdraw 
from the bank with my husband’s written permis- 
sion, 

c) No, we don’t give allowances. We pay for 
chores, These are pre-priced. In addition to regu- 
larly -assigned chores which we expect each child 
to do gratis (making their beds and keeping their 
clothes in order ) they may earn extra money by 
doing special chores. They themselves made up 
the following list and priced them: 5c—hang out 
wash, 10c—clean two bathrooms, 25c—wash walls 
of one room. 

d) Yes, to those who reach school age we 
give a nominal sum called spending money, not 
in extremely set time or amount. They can earn 
money for something immediate—a new tire, rec- 
ords, etc.—by doing a special job that my husband 
or I would have done—cutting grass, scrubbing 
bathroom floor, etc. They have also staged shows 
in our backyard and charged admission. For a 
special something, like a bike, they use the money 
they've received as gifts, which we build up for 
each child in his own bank account. 

e) Yes, we give allowances, but only during 
the summer months, We pay for some chores. 
Our oldest girl has sold Chirstmas cards to earn 
money; this summer she is going to pick straw- 
berries. I believe children should earn money 
tor special occasions by doing jobs around the 
house. 

f) No regular allowances are given. We often 
give the children money for jobs well done. Chil- 
dren should earn money for special occasions. 


Curfew—by age and by time. 

a) The time for coming home is not definite 
enough, and very changeable. 

b) For the 15-year-old boy, curfew depends 


upon the occasion. Mostly he goes up at 9:30 


or 10 p.m., earlier if he is working the next morn- 
ing on the milk truck or going fishing with 
friends. If a special occasion, all we ask is that 


,he comes home directly from whatever dance, 


game, party or club meeting he has attended 
when the affair is over. The 8 and 10-year-olds 
go to bed at 8:30 every night except Thursday— 
they are allowed to watch the “Real McCoys.” 
The 4-year-old twins go to bed at 7:45 p.m. 
They could go earlier but both my husband and 
I are too busy with the children’s homework, 
dishes and feeding the baby to take time off 


until then. 


c) 3-5 years old, 5:30 p.m. 10 and 1l-year- 
3 


olds, 7:30 p.m. 13-year-olds, 9:30 p.m. (10 p.m. 
for a party or dance) 

d) Didn’t put down any specific times, said, 
“They are too young tor curfews.” 

e) Curfew: They all come in house at same 
time, but go to bed at different times. 

f ) All ot the children must be home when the 
street lights go on. Judy, 15, .is altowed to attend 
chaperoned school dances or parties on Friday 
or Saturday night, at church or friends’ homes 
until 11 p.m. or midnight, occasionally. Larry, 12, 
is allowed to attend chaperoned parties till 10:30 
or 11 when picked up by parents. He must com- 
plete his homework before attending a scout meet- 


ing or participating in a weekday ball game. 


Do all the children in the family do chores? 
At what age do they start? How are they 
assigned? Are they rotated? 

definite 


chores, which I know is wrong. It’s just a ques- 


a) None of the children has any 


tion of letting the other fellow do it, and in the 
end no one does it. 

b) The children in our family have no special 
chores. If I can manage alone, they are free to 
play. If I get rushed, the 8- 10- and 15-year-olds 
have to give me a hand. The children know | 
try to manage alone and are quite happy to 
pitch in. 

c) Yes—they start at about age 3—putting toys 
away and other simple tasks. At age 7-8 we as- 
sign by rotation chores such as setting the table, 
washing dishes, sweeping floors. 

d) Yes—as soon as they want to help out; 
2 and 3-year-olds love to empty ash trays, and 
dust tables. As age progresses so do the chores. 
They are assigned according to age, temperament, 
ability to do the job well and willingness. Yes, 
they rotate jobs; they even trade among them- 
selves. 

e) All do chores except the two babies. Three- 
year-old puts out empty milk bottles and empties 
waste baskets. Loves it! I tell the children what 


to do, giving different jobs each time. I rotate 
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them when I can. Some jobs only the big girls 
can do. 

t) Six-year-old may entertain the twins when 
necessary 8-year-old boy tidies up boys’ 
room, carries out trash and newspapers, garbage, 
etc., . . . 12-year-old boy ‘clears table and dries 
supper dishes nightly, sweeps basement once a 
week, helps father with the lawn and _ occasion- 
ally runs errands. Judy, 15, baby sits when 
parents go shopping, occasionally helps with cook- 


ing, washes dishes nightly. 


How do children get along with each other? 
Would you class your children (a) helptul to 
you, (b) helpful to each other? 

a) They get along quite well with each other, 
of course with the usual amount of disagreements 
and teasing. Definitely not helpful to me; rarely 
helpful to each other. 

b) Our children get along fairly well 
Actually each child has his or her playmates and 
separate friends and they are not together for any 
length of time during the day. Our children are 
both helpful to me and to each other. 

c) They get along normally, like all children 
do—play together, fight together, etc., they are 
helpful to me, not too helpful to each other. 

d) They get along fine. They play together, 
fight together, work together in a good fashion, 


and they're learning to do things alone, too. I 


would definitely class my children as helpful to 
me and pretty much of a help to each other. 

e) The children have their arguments quite 
otten, 


They are helpful to me and _ they help 
each other when I ask them to. 

f) They tease and often seem inconsiderate of 
each other but are willing to help one another 
over difficulties—and they sing, dance and play 
together. They are helpful to me if I request it. 


How do you manage housework? Do you have 
outside help? Do you find time to bake, freeze, 
sew, can, etc.? 


a) I feel that in the past two years there has 
been no time to manage housework. There is no 
outside help. We have no regular routine for 
shopping or cooking. Just as something is needed 
or when things are running low. I bake, freeze, 
sew and can a little; I do my own laundry com- 
pletely. You don’t “find time” to do these things 
—they have to be done. 

b) On nights when I don’t go out to meetings, 
I usually iron or scrub the kitchen floor, wash 
cabinets, bake cakes, etc.—all the odd jobs you 
don’t have time for during the day. The cellar 
belongs to the children. With all toys there, 
this keeps the rest of the house straightened. It 
could be kept cleaner but right now the childen 
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need me more than the house does, I have no 
outside help of any kind, not even a helpful 
mother, aunt, etc. My husband and my children 
make it possible for me to keep my house in order. 

c) I do housework in the early morning or 
late at night. No help. Shopping is done by my 
husband and me Friday nights. Children check 
groceries against tabs and put groceries away. I 
do sewing, bake about twice a month, can_bi- 
monthly. We haven't a freezer. I do all our 
own laundry. One day a week is set aside for 
things hard to wash—nylons, woolens, etc. Iron- 
ing seems to always pile up. 

d) Now with two small babies and living in 
a rented house that isn’t large enough for us and 
that doesn’t have an adequate supply of hot 
water, I find very little time for housework, not 
more than a 10-minute stretch at one time. My 
concern is feeding and caring for the family. My 
husband and children pitch in, in a wonderful 
fashion, to clean house on Saturday and keep it 
going the rest of the week part-time. 

e) Housework is done day-by-day. Monday I 
d» wash (about four loads) and straighten up 
the house. Tuesday I clean house and change 
beds. Wednesday I do four loads of wash and 
a woman comes in to iron for about four hours. 
Thursday is sewing day. Either I mend or make 
something. Friday I do four loads of wash and 
clean the upstairs. Saturday I clean the down- 
stairs and do three loads of wash. Of course, 
each day I make the six beds, make meals and 
take care of the children, Sunday is a day of 
rest! I only have to get the children to church, 
prepare meals, make beds. 

f) Housework is done principally by mother 
and Judy, 15. Father assists whent necessary (as 
when the twins were born). We have a modern, 
easy-to-keep home. We make use of formica- 
topped furniture and no-iron curtains and bed- 
spreads, Thursday and Friday are cleaning days 
for me. Judy-cleans upstairs Saturday morning. 
Heavy cleaning tasks are done on Saturday when 
Father is home . . . I would like to freeze or can. 
I used to, but haven’t found time nor are foods 
priced to make it economical to do so, Father 
does most of the general laundry on weekends. 
Boiled dinners, stews or casserole meals are eco- 
nomical and easiest for me to have ready on time. 
Cake decorating is my hobby. I bake during the 
day and frost and decorate birthday cakes after 
dinner. 


How much do you spend for food? 
a) At least $50 per week (9 persons in family ). 
b) I consider this personal and no one’s busi- 
ness but my husband’s and mine. 


c) Average grocery bill for one week ranges 





from $32.95 to $36.00 (8 persons ). 

d) 30% of take-home pay (9 persons). 

e) We spend about $230 a month on food— 
between $50 and $57 a week. (9 persons ). 

f) Approximately $45 per week (9 persons). 


Discipline—how handled? 

a) I think in this family there is not enough 
discipline. In fact, most of them do about as 
they want. 

b) If you are firm and discipline your children 
when they are young, there is no need when they 
are older. Our 15-year-old boy gives us very 
little trouble and enjoys his home, spending most 
of his time here with two, three or four of his 
friends. If the 8-year-old girl, 10-year-old boy or 
twins get into an argument, I make no effort to 
find out who is right or wrong. They both have 
to bend over the arm of the living room sofa and 
get three cracks of a leather belt on their bottoms. 
It is surprising how rarely I have to use the belt. 
Believe me, the three cracks of the belt have 
done no harm. Our family physician told me 
our children are very well-adjusted and happy 
youngsters. 

c) Discipline by mother; enforced, if necessary, 
by father. 

d) Whoever is handy at the moment gets the 
job of discipline but on one occasion when my 
5 and 7-year-old boys went to play across the 
railroad tracks I got them, brought them home 
and said not one word to them. They knew they 
were in real trouble; waited in dread suspense 
until my husband came home. He talked to them, 
then, through the pants. Usually a word to the 
wise is enough, but when wrong has been done 
I do punish them. The supreme punishment is 
soap in the mouth, 

e) Discipline: TV is my way out. When a 
child, or the children, are in need of punishment, 
I take TV away. 

f) All the children must obey their parents 
or anyone in authority. Punishment varies. Priv- 
ileges may be denied, such as TV or desserts. 
Extra chores may be assigned or the child isolat- 
ed. The three-year-old is sometimes spanked. 
We try to fit the punishment to the behavior. 


Hand-me-downs. How do the children feel 
about them? Do they lend each other clothes? 

a) I definitely do practice the hand-me-down 
system. The children don’t seem to mind at all. 
They lend each other clothes only once in a 
great while. 

b) Yes, I believe in hand-me-downs. My chil- 
dren are thrilled to get someone else’s clothes. 
Or even their brother's or sisters. My in-laws 
buy beautiful clothes for the youngsters at Christ- 
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mas and birthdays so they don't depend much 
on hand-me-downs and find it a novelty to 
receive any. They couldn't lend, if they wanted 
to—none fits into the other’s clothes. 

c) Yes, we hand down clothes from older to 
younger. The children accept it 
willingly lend clothes. 

d) We put the hand-me-downs in the child- 
drawer or closet and congratulate him that he has 
a new pair of pants or another shirt to play in, 
if it isn’t in good shape. The children like the 
system fine. 


They do not 


e) Hand-me-downs. Yes, the children do not 
mind, No, they can’t lend clothes—sizes vary too 


much, 


children 
and their cousins. Each child also requires many 


f) Hand-me-downs; yes, among my 


new items of clothing, but the hand-me-downs 
help out. 


Is there a special time, like once a week, where 
the family is together for peaceful conversa- 
tion? Have you found this to be helpful or 
necessary to family relationships? Has the art 
of conversation been lost in the large family? 

a) No time for conversation. I think a conver- 
sation time for the large family would be greatly 
beneficial. The art of conversation has been lost 
in this family. 

b) Peaceful conversation comes only when your 
children are older than ours. My husband, oldest 
son and myself discuss world events, ete. 

c) Our only time for conversation is the daily 
supper table and that isn’t always peaceful. Once 
in a while Sundays with relatives prove interest- 
ing, with family participating in the conversation. 

d) No specific time for conversation. Them as 
can, _ talks. 


splits up. The art of conversation lost in the 


When the group gets too large, it 


big family? The entire day is spent in talk! 

e) No, there isn’t a time for peaceful conver- 
sation when we are ail together. The younger 
ones are too noisy and silly; ages vary, and in- 
terests are so different. 

f) After dinner we often talk over the happen- 
ings of the day. We encourage the children to 
take turns. Sometimes they ask riddles or tell 
jokes. 


We enjoy this conversation and feel it 


is necessary. 


School problems. Homework vs. TV. Are you 
able to plan for their college education? 

a) It isn’t homework vs. TV as much as out- 
side social life. 
any happy medium we can reach. No, we can't 
save for their college education. 


b) My children have homework every night. 
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There just doesn’t seem to be: 


They watch Mickey Mouse at 5:30. The TV is 
off for the rest of the evening and only goes on 
after all the children—except the 15-year-old boy 
—are in bed. TV has presented no problems in 
our family .. . We have one endowment policy to 
start our oldest boy in college. We have our own 
business and once the boys reach 18 they will 
work there during summer vacations and earn 
a large part of their tuition. 

c) Homework done immediately after school 
avoids the homework-TV problem in our house. 
. . College 


plans as yet? No. We hope and plan to cross 


Otherwise we would have difficulties . 


that bridge a year or two before college age 
arrives, 

d) Turn the control on TV to “off"; point 
finger to homework. Return to TV and watch it 
yourself . . . Re college, each has an endowment 
fund begun at birth, also a fair supply of brains 
with an eye to scholarships. This I feel should 
be furthered and money earmarked there, instead 
of forcing music lessons on a tone-deaf person 
(see next question, please ). 

e) Homework first, then TV . . . I haven't 
even thought too much about college. 

f) Homework must be done before the chil- 
dren are allowed to watch TV evening shows .. . 
We hope to assist any of the children who may 
earnestly desire a college education. 


Are you able to satisfy individual needs of 
children re music lessons, dancing, etc.? 

a) Yes, but so far there hasn’t been too much 
interest. 

b) No. One son age 10 would like to study a 
musical instrument. We substitute by letting him 
be a cub scout and take an active part in scout- 
ing ourselves. He is a very happy child and 
doesn’t seem to suffer from lack of music lessons. 

c) I feel we satisfy all their needs except love. 
Wish we had more time to give more love but 
strive to put it into all contacts. When they are 
especially naughty, we wonder. 

d) There are no such wants in our family. To 
me these items are not necessities. Our children 
are not musically inclined so there’s no demand. , 
(See d, foregoing question. ) 

e) So far, only one child has wanted to take 
dancing and we have been able to give her les- 
sons. Should the others want to start something 
next year—we'll just have to see if we can manage. 

f) Judy, 15, has paid for her own ballet les- 
Cecile, 6, 
had polio as an infant so she has ballet lessons 


Judy hopes to teach ballet. 


sons by baby-sitting for two years. 
as therapy. 


How many nights a month are you out? To 
what organizations do you belong? Do your 





children and husband resent your going out? 


a) The Twins’ Mothers Club and PTA. About 
two or three nights a month. They don’t resent 
it because I go out so seldom 

b) I'm out about 10 nights a month. Cub 
scouts, Nutley Women’s Club, Twins’ Mothers 
Club, PTA Pope Pius High School, PTA St. 
Anthony Grammar School, Rosary Society. I have 
also joined a baby-sitting group and now baby- 
sit when called. From the above answers it is 
quite obvious that my husband cooperates with 
me. My children are used to having both of us 
go out quite frequently. 

c) I'm out four nights a month—Girl Scouts, 
Nutley Women’s Club, Twins’ Mothers Club, 
PTA, Emerson Hospital 
Auxiliary. Once in a while my husband feels I'm 


doing too much outside when some chore is left 


Library Association, 


undone, 

d) Number of nights out changes with seasons, 
conditions, etc. Now with building, moving, 
twins, etc., twice a month is plenty. Right now 


I belong to the Twins’ Mothers Club and a 


church group. My husband and children don’t, 


mind my going out. 

e) I'm out two nights a month—Twins’ Mothers 
Club and Rosary Altar Society’ at church. They 
don’t mind my going out now, but maybe if I 
went out more, they would. 

f) Two’ nights a month out—Twins’ Mothers 
Club, Rosary Altar Society of my church. No, 


they don’t mind my going out. 


Do you get out for the evening with your hus- 
band occasionally? Do you find time to go out 
as a family—picnics, camping outings? How 
do you take family vacations? 

a) Never go out together, either with husband 
or as a family. No vacations. 

b) We used to go to the zoo, swimming, family 
picnics or outings run by scouts, Twins’ club, ete., 
but with a five-month-old baby our outings are 
limited to hot dog roasts in the backyard. We 
take one or two weeks at the seashore each year 
with the children, depending on the budget . . . 
Once every year my husband and I go away for 
a weekend alone, usually in the Fall. This one 
weekend means more than six weeks away with 
all the children. 

c) My husband and I occasionally go out 
together in the evening. In summers the family 
has picnics together, Vacations are taken together 
with all of us sharing chores and fun. Stan and 
I once had two weeks together alone in St. Louis, 
Missouri, After three days we were so homesick 
and worried about the children we decided that 
being without them wasn’t worth it. 


d) My husband treats me to a dinner out once 


a month faithfully, sometimes a show on occasion. 
We always pack up the whole gang and go 
places. Go to the beach, sightseeing, you name it 
-we'll see it when the weather is with us. Have 
driven 1,000: miles to vacation every year except 
the last—too close to delivery time of twins. 

e) Yes, my husband and I go out about twice 
a month together. As a family we go on picnics. 
We usually go for a ride together every Sunday. 
We've only gone on one vacation with the whole 
family. 

f) My husband and I go out alone once or 
twice a month. As a family we play ping pong, 
cards and scrabble. We have barbecues at home 
or watch TV together. Father takes the older 
children ice skating and sledding and plays ball 


with them. The two older children sometimes 
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take the next two children to the movies. We 
have a nine-passenger station wagon and hope 
to take a trip to Detroit this summer. 


What would you say are-your biggest problems 
in bringing your children up? Other problems? 


a) Lack of time to give individual attention 
to each and every problem that comes up. Some- 
times things are put aside that shouldn't be. Of 
course, a better routine might overcome these 
problems. 

b) Our biggest problem in bringing up our 
children is to make ends meet without lowering 
our standard of living. Our next problem is lack 
of time to accomplish all the projects, houseclean- 
ing and other social affairs that arise. Other prob- 
lems? None of any great importance. 

c) Our biggest problem is trying to teach the 
children consideration for each other and for all 
people. Children are all so very egocentric. 
Other problems? The only outstanding problem 
we have is trying to be fair and do the same 
for all six of them. This sometimes is impossible 
and then we feel it. The children go blithely on 


and don’t seem to mind oversights on our part. 


Guess we should really credit them with more 
sense than we have because they seem to sense 
when the budget is over-strained. 

d) Buying so many pairs of shoes, taking care 
of so many when they get sick in a bunch—thes¢ 
are our biggest problems, To date I actually can’t 
say I can lay my finger on a “problem” in 
bringing my children up. There are individual 
problems of course but that occurs whether you 
have one child or 20. 

e) Getting them to bed at night and up for 
school on time in the morning are my_ biggest 
“specific” problems. Other—and perhaps main- 
worry is: I often wonder if I'm a good mother. 
Do I give my children enough of me—I seem to 
spend so much time working to keep the house 
clean, etc. Do the children want a clean home, 
do they want their meals at a set time—do things 
like this make a difference to them? 

f) My main problem—raising a large family re- 
quires more work than can possibly be done by 
Mother alone . . 


a large family alone but we constantly pray for 


. we don’t feel able to cope with 


Divine guidance and wisdom in rearing our 


children. 





Keeping up with the Jones clan 


Are so many women—and their husbands, too—choosing to have 
large families simply because they love children? Or is their 
decision influenced by unrecognized drives and conflicts? 


By Andrea W. Rabinowitz 


L. was natural for me as an only child to 
dream of someday having a large family. 
Since I viewed large families only as an 
outsider, I was sure that this was the best 
of all possible ways to grow up and | 
imagined myself with five or six children, 
and their friends, milling about the house. 





The author of this dissenting—or questioning— 
opinion trained, after college, as a nursery school 
teacher and taught in Cambridge. Later, while her 
husband was serving overseas, she accumulated 
several points toward a degree in social work, and 
plans to resume her studies after the children are 
‘well launched in school. 
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Now that I have two children and a third 
on the way I am more aware of the time 
and effort that goes into raising my boys 
and the fatigue that often reduces me to 
inanities and leaves me a wilted, dull wife. 
I also know the deep pleasure I get from 
watching my children grow and learn and 
become delightful and interesting people. 
Yet I have begun to ask myself why so 
many of my friends are having five or six 
children, not to mention a few with ten; 
and why I am coming to feel that I want 
more in my life than just children for the 
next 10 or 15 years. The ability to be a 





good mother no longer seems to me the be- 
all and end-all of existence. 

I am sure that some of my earlier desire 
to have a big family grew out of a competi- 
tive desire to be the best possible mother 
to the most number of children. I had 
heard people say how wonderful it is that 
so-and-so manages her four children with 
no help and thought to myself, “I bet I 
could do just as well.” This sense of com- 
petition exists in the husbands also. I am 
reminded of a conversation between two 
men which my husband overheard. One of 
the men had had child number four and 
the other was expecting number two. Po- 
tential twp man said, “You better look out, 
were catthing up to you.” Number four 
man unperturbed, replied that they had a 
long way to go and began el: iborating on 
how well his wife w as managing the large 
household. Each of these fathers was also 
proud that they were able to provide amply 
for their growing families. Thus the natural 
desire to bring forth a child and nurture 
it settles easily into the prevailing attitudes 
and to a certain extent is aided by our 
prosperous economy which allows people 
to indulge their wishes’ -in emotional as 
well as material ways without thinking 
deeply about alternatives. 


What mother did—only better 

A woman’s desire for children is inevita- 
bly influenced by what her mother did. 
People of my age from large families seem 
to want to prove that they can do what 
their mothers did, only better. On the 
other hand, the only child is determined 
not to impose a like fate on her first-born. 
Another element enters into the family 
planning of my contemporaries, which is 
perhaps more important than this super- 
ficial sense of competition or compensation. 
Many of our mothers set out to gain pres- 
tige and satisfaction by proving that they 
could hold jobs, that they deserved the 
vote and were in all ways free to lead stim- 


ulating lives. They were not going to sit 


in the parlor and sew while the men con- 
ducted the affairs of the world, they were 


going to voice their opinions and be heard. 
They were not going to be hopelessly tied 
numbers of children, as_ their 
mothers had been, but were going to prove 


down by 


that they were as valuable to their com- 
munities and the economy as the men. 

Does my generation now feel that our 
mothers really did not fulfill themselves as 
women, that the *y repressed their maternal 
instincts, and that we are going to prove 
how feminine we are by sticking close to 
home having one child after another? This 
is but another form of competition arising 
out of a basic sense of inferiority, which 
is still with us. It is likely to represent a 
reaction rather than a thoughtful solution. 
It seems to me, for instance, that to define 
femininity only ‘in terms of childbearing is 
hopelessly narrow, even though having ba- 
bies is the most obvious proof of this qual- 
ity to the world. 


Persistent feelings of inferiority 

Our mothers struggled openly and ex- 
plicitly against the idea that women are in- 
ferior to men; one gets the feeling that this 
struggle is still going on in a disguised 
form. I do not believe that the gains made 
in the social and economic status of women 
are really reflected in deep feelings of self- 
esteem. Our persistent feelings of inferior- 
ity are perpetuated in jokes about women 
who can't make up their minds, women 
drivers, ladies’ teas and gossip sessions. 
The movies and novels about the strong 
woman who pushes the man around offer 
further evidence that women are still try- 
ing in one way or another to get the upper 
hand; but at this juncture the struggle to 
be fulfilled, to be “complete” people, seems 
most often to manifest itself in the raising 
of a large family. I wonder how many are 
feeling the satisfactions they hoped for. 

If the day ever comes when men and 
women have a deep sense of satisfaction in 
their different sexual roles, each not threat- 
ened by the powers of the other, they will 
be more truly free to make the choices 
available to them in a busy and exciting 
world. Only then can we choose on the 
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basis of personal interests and capacities, 
rather than compulsions, between a career, 
a home and lots of children, or a home and 
few children with a certain margin of time 
for developing ourselves in varied ways. 
With such freedom of choice, we might see 
a wide variety of patterns instead of 
“trends.” Personally, I feel that many would 
find satisfaction in the middle ground, 
which leaves room for increased personal 


Seven sons 


growth, and for the job of being a wife as 
well as a mother. We are still too close to 
the era when woman's place was only in 
the home, too involved in conflicts all the 
stronger for being hidden, to be so realistic. 
Like the proud father of four, we are much 
concerned that other families do not catch 
up with, or surpass, us. It is disturbing to 
find we are turning back to the argument 
of numbers to prove that we are superior. 


and a farm 


By James B. Murray 


A big family is like an orchestra, says this father—many 


different instruments and some awful discords, 


but when playing in unison, the grandest music of all. 


T he priest had just preached eloquently 
on the virtues of large families. As the con- 
gregation left the church, the mother of 
eleven was overheard to say, “Sure, I could 
give a fine sermon like that if I had no 
children.” 


My enthusiasm for large families is bound 
to shine through here to some extent. Al- 
though I may not be accused of lack of ex- 
perience on the matter, I must admit that 
we do live on a farm and are therefore 
blessed with a favorable physical environ- 
ment. Whether the same light would glim- 
mer if I were writing in the miasma of a 
slum district may be a matter for conjec- 
ture. I trust that God would supply suf- 
ficient grace to keep the flame of enthusi- 
asm burning. 





Mr. Murray is an editor with the Research Institute 
of America, specializing in the field of business 
management. He and his wife and children live in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, where they own and 
operate a large sheep farm. 
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But this is not an exhortation for the 
large family. That's been done before, be- 
ginning with the Book of Genesis—“In- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth.” Nor 
do I want to gloss over the hardships of 
the task. 

As happy and fortunate as we are, there's 
no question that raising a family of seven 
boys in the manner in which we want them 
to be accustomed is darn hard work— 
even in the shadow of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. But it is the kind of hard work 
that when attempted constructively and 
patiently produces a greater sense of 
achievement than any other task offered 
humanity. 

It is a sense of achievement which, un- 
like the work of the artist, does not have 
to wait for the final stroke of the brush. 
It is work that is completed and admirable 
at any moment and yet offers unlimited 
opportunities for improvement. 

The sense of achievement in raising a 
family does have a direct relationship to 





bigness. But bigness in a family is not a 
virtue in itself. Like the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, it merely provides the back- 
ground for monumental undertakings. The 
joy of a large family stems from tackling 
the problems of bigness and partaking of 
the correspondingly large rewards. 

What are some of the problems of big- 
ness, especially when the numbers are all 
of the male sex? 


Fights—for real and for training 

Well, for one thing, there are a lot more 
fights. I suppose that fights and arguments 
are an indispensable part of family life. 
Life is a battle and the children have to 
get their training for it some place. 

There are really two general kirids 
fights: fights that start out of irritableness 
and what might be called “training fights.” 

The first can be dismissed quickly. They 
are the ones that may often be started 
inadvertently by one or the other of the 
parents, and can run through a family like 
a chain reaction. You snap at one of the 
older children and he goes away mad and 
picks on a younger brother and so forth. 
It's like Belloc’s verse that I think goes 
something like this: 


“Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite them. 
Little fleas have smaller fleas 
And so on, ad infinitum.” 


Of course, most of these can be avoided 
by attempting to maintain a pleasant envi- 
ronment—for example, making an_ effort 
at cheerfulness when, having been awak- 
ened at five o'clock by a wrestling match 
in the next room, you get up ready to chew 
the world apart. 

The other sort of fights, the training 
fights, are what little boys engage in just 
to try their fighting wings now and then 
and develop new facets of their fighting 
personality. These you just have to live 
with. 

Here's an illustration from the black- 
berry patch. For a thorough appreciation 
of the training fight you have to under- 


stand that this was one of the best black- 
berry seasons we have had in years. The 
canes were drooping with fruit everywhere 
you looked. In the face of such largesse 
one would think that blackberries would 
be one of the least likely occasions for a 
quarrel. Yet for an hour one afternoon the 
woods rang with bickering between a six- 
year-old and a four-year-old about who 
was to pick what particular blackberry 
cane and why. It’s at times like this that 
I recollect the statement of Mr. Jaggers, 
the lawyer in Great Expectations, when he 
remarked to the boy Pip on their first 
meeting, “I’ve had a wide exps rience with 
boys and you're a bad lot.” 

These training fights can be exasper- 
ating when you realize that they are sel- 
dom undertaken beyond the sight or hear- 
parent. The participants expect 
the parent to (a) intervene when the go- 
ing gets too rough, and (b) listen to the 


ing of 


complaints about who started 

This, then, is one of the most conspicuous 
characteristics of small boys. Although ob- 
viously small girls are not entirely innocent, 


I am told that they participate with less 


gusto. 


Mother of the all-boy family 

With an all-boy family, the mother misses 
some help and companionship. There can 
be no real substitute for the sympathetic 
understanding between a daughter and 
mother, or for the pleasure that a mother 
derives from dressing a little girl, teaching 
her how to cook, sew and perform the 
other manual arts of the household. Boys 
can try to make up for it in many ways. 
My wife is left-handed. So on her birth- 
day this spring the boys got toge ther and 
bought her a left-handed baseball mitt so 
she could catch with them on the lawn. 
The presentation was a scene of rare pathos. 
And, incidentally, she has a very classy 
sidearm delivery. 

Even in the kitchen they rise to the oc- 
Take the matter of breakfast. Our 
oldest boy won't let anybody else scramble 


casion. 


his eggs in the morning because he has 





developed a sort of patented omelet and 
will accept no substitutes. We are delighted 
to let him gratify this whim. The number- 
two boy has a rare talent for cooking pan- 
cakes and his product is much in demand 
by the smaller non-cookers. His piece de 
résistance is a huge flapjack that covers 
the whole frying pan and requires two 
spatulas for turning. It’s not calculated to 
bring out the best qualities of his mother’s 
batter but it satisfies the customers, gives 
him a lift and also eases the cooking burden. 

The other chores of the household, al- 
though not as appealing as cooking, can 
be parceled out to some extent, depending 
on your ability at planning, organizing and 
supervising—to borrow a phrase trom in- 
dustry. These three functions may well 
take more time and effort than doing the 
work itself. For that reason the systems 
and charts described in reference works 
like Cheaper by the Dozen do not have 
universal applicability. It’s a matter of bal- 
ance. Sometimes the mood is ripe for or- 
ganizing a squad to clean up the play-room 
floor; other times it’s much simpler to do 
it vourself. 


The "help problem" 

The “help problem,” whether it stems 
from economy or from short supply, can 
be faced philosophically, if not. stoically. 
It certainly presents an opportunity for 
developing a sense of usefulness and con- 
tribution. As a matter of fact, of the two 
evils—under-help or over-help—I__ believe 


that over-help may be the more pernicious 
—especially for the large family. For in 
the large family the amount of time that 
vou can devote to each child stretches 
rather thin. With too much help, especially 
in caring for young children, outsiders 


may have a greater influence in shaping 
attitudes than the parent. Children under 
four require a lot of feeding, dressing and 
washing during the nine hours or so that 
they are awake. The person who is hired 
for these tasks will be the one to answer 
most of the child’s early questions. 

Of course, the mother can be so involved 
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in household chores that she has to forego 
her counseling responsibilities and this is 
not good. But at least she is not out of 
verbal contact with her children, as she 
might be when others have taken over all 
their needs. 


Time ,.. money... chores 

This question of insufficient time with 
the individual child is one that worries 
many parents of large families. The answer 
for most is that practically all of the pas- 
times and playtimes are group activities 
and, you might say, the counseling at times 
looks like‘ group therapy. I rarely take one 
boy fishing, I usually take at least three 
and, probably have more fun unsnarling 
lines from trees and baiting hooks than I 
ever had casting a fly myself. 

The time comes when every child needs 
some time alone with his parents. For the 
older ones it might mean going on a busi- 
ness trip with me; for the younger ones 
a shopping trip to town with their mother. 
This has to be scheduled along with every- 
thing else. 

We believe that as a member of his 
social unit the child needs cash just as he 
needs clothes, a baseball mitt and certain 
other essentials. In our family he has two 
modest sources of income. He receives not 
only an allowance, but also an opportunity 
to earn over and above. The allowance 
should have no strings attached. He gets 
it for the special privilege of being a mem- 
ber of the family; a sort of honorarium. 
Family membership also has its respon- 
sibilities and special chores—feeding the 
pets, emptying the waste baskets, burning 
trash, etc. These must be performed but, 
to ease the smart, they do carry a certain 
stipend, 

In addition to the work of helping to 
run the household, every boy over six 
should do, on occasion, some other mean- 
ingful work to assure him that he can 
make his small contribution to society. 
The child is quick to spot and, perhaps, 
‘make work” and the frills that 
are invented just to keep him busy. Ideal- 


« 


resent the 





ly, the work should involve some help in 
breadwinning, but that is almost impos- 
sible today when the f family enterprise has 
taken a back seat to the corporation. One 
of the few vestiges of family enterprise is, 
of course, the family farm which can pro- 
vide for a boy some of the most meaningful 
and even exciting work in the world. Try- 
ing to get the hay under cover before a 
thunderstorm soaks it: 
Heeces 


folding and tying 
during feeding 
animals in winter—when doing things like 
this, the child becomes fully aware of his 
capacity to help with the unfinished work 
of the world. 

We believe that a child from the time he 
learns to count should be encouraged to 
spend his money, intelligently, rather than 
to stash it away in a piggy b: ink for transfer 
to a savings institution. When Ben Franklin 
said that a penny saved is a penny earned, 


shearing time; 


[ am sure he was referring to a penny 
saved by shrewd purchasing, and not a 


penny buried in the earth. Money is a 


medium of exchange, with the emphasis 
on exchange. The child learns a tremendous 
amount about the affairs of the world when 
he has an opportunity to determine his 
material requirements, plan his purchases 


and negotiate the transaction. 


The family band 

Basically the large family is like an or- 
chestra with the father and the mother as 
joint conductors. Each child has his spe- 
cial instrument to play and all must be 
kept in harmony. The larger the number 
of instruments, the more difficult becomes 
the task of the conductors. There is one 
problem with which we as the conductors 
will never have to contend, and that is 
having an excess of one instrument. They 
may all be of the same sex, but each has a 
sound of his own and each requires spe- 
cial coaching for his own particular part. 
When they are all playing in harmony and 
unison they make the most majestic music 


in the world. 
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Made to order: 


By Joanne B, Nason 


a middle-sized family 


Four children in five years—that's what this couple wanted, 


and got. They are pleased with the result; but 
definitely—no second Five Year Plan! 


\\ e have four children: 


because we want them. 


we have them 
When we were 
married, we made the choice between a 
model home, a very active social life, and 
a career for me, or having a large family— 
a choice which must be made by many 
couples in a middle income bracket. The 
large family won. 

Make no mistake, we wish we did not 
have to choose between the two modes of 
life—it would be lovely to have both. But 
we felt we had chosen the more rewarding 
course. Watching and helping our chil- 
dren develop is giving us great satisfaction. 
Why I can not specifically say. 
Actu: uly, if people were to list all the ra- 
tional reasons for and against 


it does, 


having chil- 
they would probably never have 
even one. However, 
tially rational, 


dren, 
humans are not essen- 
so they do continue to re- 
produce. 

There are two specific reasons why my 
husband and I wanted a large family. The 





“As for my distinguished career,” writes Mrs. Na- 
son, “I had planned to teach philosophy and 
mathematics.” But no: marriage intervened junior 
year at Smith. She says her one claim to fame now 
is that she is probably the only Phi Beta Kappa 
without a college degree. Not a bad one, at that! 
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first was a desire to have what we our- 
selves did not have. Both of us came from 
small families; I have one sister three years 
older than myself, and my husband has one 
brother five and a half years younger. Nei- 
ther of us was close to our sister or brother 
because of the great age difference, and 
both of us felt we missed something by not 
having children in the family nearer our 
own age. With this in mind, we embarked 
on what my husband calls our first “Five 
Year Plan,” four children in five years—for 
not only did we want this number of chil- 
dren, but we wanted them close together. 

Secondly, when we were married my 
husband planned a career as a naval officer. 
which he has since pursued. Moving on 
the average of once every 18 months, we 
realized that our children would continu- 
ally be torn from their old playmates and 
familiar surroundings, but we foresaw that 
they would always have each other to play 
with during the first weeks in a new en- 
vironment. 

There were no other conscious reasons 
for our having a large family. We were not 
governed by religious beliefs in our plan- 
ning. Howev er, I have encountered a spirit 
of “capitalistic aggressiveness” in some of 
my friends who want several children, a 





feeling that producing just two children is 
not making any “progress. M: ivbe this is 
the spirit which has seized us. 

The advantages for the parents of having 
a large family, like the reasons for embark- 
ing on this venture in the first place, are 
mainly inexplicable. Four children are four 
times more work than one; they make four 
times the dirt, wear four times as many 
clothes, and eat four times the number of 
sandwiches. 


However, if one really loves 


children, they are four times as much fun. 


Advantages for the children 

The advantages for the child raised with 
a number of brothers and sisters are great. 
The mother of a first child has more time 
to cater to and worry about him; he soon 
learns to demand her attention. The fourth 
child learns quickly that he must share his 
mother, that the family does not exist just 
to carry out his wishes. He acquires the 
habit of adjustability early in life, while to 
a first child changes often come as a shock. 
It is good for a child to get along in a fam- 
ily group before he is faced with getting 
along in the world! 

The difference between Sarah, our old- 
est, and the baby, Jonathan, is remarkable. 
Sarah is high-strung, afraid of 
while Jonathan is easy- 
going and pliable. Part of the difference is 
undoubtedly due to natural temperament, 
but certainly part is attributable to differ- 
ences 


nervous, 
new situations, 


child a central 
figure in a group; the other an important. 
but not all important, member of a 
family. 


family role: one 
large 


Our first child was on a demand sched- 
ule as an infant. She was an irregular, fussy 
eater and kept me constantly busy. Jona- 
than is also on a demand sche dule—my de- 
mand! He has had his meal hours change “d 
innumerable times. Last winter Sarah at- 
tended kindergarten in the morning. Jona- 
than ate at seven, eleven, three, and seven, 
allowing him to eat lunch before she came 


home. In the spring she went to school in 
the afternoon, and Jonathan switched to 
nine, one, four-thirty, and seven-thirty, eat- 


ing lunch after she had left for school. The 
changes did not bother him at all, and he 
is a very contented baby, either because of, 
or in spite of, this treatment. 

Jealousy has decreased as the number of 
children has increased, the youngsters hav- 
ing learned early in life that they are not 
the only When 
Jonathan was born, Liza, the next oldest, 
was disgruntled and needed extra atten- 
tion for a few days. The two older children 
were delighted with the new brother, and 
Liza soon joined them in their enthusiasm. 
How different this was from the situation 
Although 
we tried to tell Sarah of the imminent ar- 
rival of a new baby, 


persons of importance. 


when our second child was born. 


v, she could not and 
would not understand. She refused to speak 
to me for a week after I brought Charlie 
home from the hospital. We still encounter 
petty jealousies (some of the hugs Liza be- 
stows on the baby are more like strangle- 
holds), 
oldest girl experienced when she realized 


but not the left-out feeling our 


she was no longer an only child. 
While 
dren, and the joys, are difficult to explain, 


the reasons for having four chil- 


the problems involved are easy to state. 


The larger the family becomes, the less 
money there is to spend on help and the 
more reluctant people become to help, so 
that the household duties take up much of 
the time one would like to spend with the 
children or by oneself. The mother who 
offered to take care of Sarah while I 
shopped is silent now that I have four. A 
prospective helper loses interest when she 
finds out how large our family is. There 
are exceptions, of course, a few hear‘y 
souls who “just love children,” but for the 


most part I manage alone. 


Should parents be ‘'pals"? 


This generation has been raised on the 
thesis that parents should be “pals” with 
their children. Since my husband is at sea 
most of the time, I am therefore left with 
the running of the household, ieaving very 
little time for being a pal. I suspect that 


the inventor of the parent participation 





did not get his fill of childhood 
pleasures in his youth and wishes to relive 
those days with his children. 


theory 


Moreover, I 
suspect that children consider these par- 
ents amiable nuisances who must be in- 
dulged when they want to play. But I must 
admit I wish I had more time for flying 
kites and building block cities. 


Out of steno with society 

In many ways, a large family is out of 
step with the rest of society, since our pres- 
ent economy is still geare 'd toa family of 
} least, 
aimed at this market, whatever the prod- 
uct. (Inconvenience for the larger family 


four. Packaging, until recently at 


may be relieved, however, by today’s trend 
towards “family size” pi ackaging. ) Housing 
is another area where we encounter diffi- 
culty. Even in new construction, one finds 
outnumber the three- 
bedroom units, and in the latter the third 
bedroom is invariably so small that it will 


the two-bedroom 


only accommodate a baby. Whenever we 
are fortunate enough to find a larger house, 
we are met with.an understandable reluc- 
tance on the part of the owner to rent prop- 
erty to a family with four children, since 
the very presence of children is bound to 
inflict a degree of wear and tear. Eventu- 
ally, perhaps, these problems will be al- 
leviated if large families increase in num- 
ber and society gears itself accordingly. 

I also would like to say something about 
the social attitude towards parents having 
many children. I am tired of having peo- 
ple think that if we had only been a little 
more clever and careful, we might be en- 
joving the blessing of a small family. I feel 
obliged to explain to friends that the chil- 
dren were planned, but I am annoyed to 
think that an explanation is necessary. 

It is surprising how few difficulties with 
the children are due specifically to having 
a number of Oddly 
enough, our one real problem arises be- 
cause of the very thing we thought would 


brothers or sisters. 


be a big asset. We had our children in a 
short span of time so they would be close 


companions; but they are too close. They 


will find as they grow older that one can 
al When 
Sarah was invited to a birthday party and 
the others were left out, I realized how: 
dependent my children were on each other. 
Many tears were shed. I try to explain to 
them that they are individuals, that the 
world considers them as Sarah, Charlie, 
Liza and Jonathan, and not as “the N 
children.” 


go where four are not welcome. 


Jason 
I find I have to keep reminding 
myself of this also. 


In dealing with the joys and problems 


of having four children, I must admit in 
all fairness that ours can no longer really 
“large” I have the 
greatest admiration for the parents who 


be considered a tamily. 
can rear eight or nine children. I could not. 
“Five Year Plan” 
for us. We feel happy and fulfilled bringing 
up our four, 


There will be no second 
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By Clyde V. Kiser 


Is the large family coming back ? 


An average increase in the size of U. S. families would have wide 
implications. Does it actually exist? Here an expert 


demographer gives us the facts. 


is the depression years of the 


thirties, children were becoming scarcer 


and scarcer. Classes of the “beginners” at 
school were becoming smaller each year. 
Some of the primary teachers lost their 
jobs. Others sensed the trend and found 
other types of work. 

The birth rate in the United States had 
been declining almost continuously for 
over a century. There were about 55 births 
per 1,000 population in 1800. By 1910 the 
rate was about 30, and in 1929 it was 21.2. 
The economic depression of the thirties 
accelerated the decline. In 1932, the mar- 
riage rate fell to the lowest level on record 
for this country, 7.9 marriages per 1,000 
population. The following year, 1933, wit- 
nessed the lowest birth rate that had ever 
been experienced in this country (18.4 per 
1,000 population). Because of the depres- 
sion, many young couples put off getting 
married and those that did get married 
tended to postpone having children. Two 
British books of the period, Race Suicide? 
and The Twilight of Parenthood, had some 
currency in the United States. 





Dr. Kiser is a member of the Technical Staff of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Population Association of America and 
is currently Chairman of the United States Na- 
tional Committee of the International Union for 
the Scientific Study of Population. 


There was a slow upturn in the mar- 
riage and birth rates in the late thirties. 
This upturn began attracting attention in 
the early forties. Both marriages and births 
were stimulated by the brief period of de- 
fense prosperity and later by selective serv- 
ice and boom conditions which followed 
our entry into the war. The birth rate 
reached a peak of 26.6 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1947, 

Many of the European countries also 
experienced sharp postwar rises in the birth 
rate. Unlike the. United States, however, 
they subsequently have witnessed declines 
of birth rates to pre-war levels. In this 
country (and also in Canada) there has 
been a marked persistence of the high birth 
rates. 

Thus the situation of today is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the thirties in so far 
as trends in number of children are con- 
cerned. In contrast to the situation of the 
thirties, towns and communities all over the 
country are having a hard time finding 
enough classrooms and teachers to meet 
the growing need. This is especially true 
in the new suburban developments and the 
communities that have had heavy and sud- 
den influxes of population. 

It should be remembered that there is a 
difference between increase in number of 
children and increase in the birth rate. 
Whereas the birth rate remained fairly 





steady during 1950-1956, the number of 


births increased each vear. The increase 
in number of births during this period re- 
flected increase in population, i.e., increase 
in number of women. 

In the second place, it is well to remem- 
ber that an increase in the birth rate can 
arise in important degree from increase 

proportion married. For instance, the 
proportion ever married among women 20- 
24 years old in the United States was 53 
percent in 1940 and 68 percent in 1950. 

Our next question is whether or not there 
has been an increase in the fertility of 
married women. The current fertility rates 
of married women definitely were higher at 
each age group in 1950 than in 1940. Al- 
though the women 40-49 years old in 1950 
were too old to have their lifetime fertility 
substantially affected by the baby boom, 
the increase in the fertility of younger 
women appears to presage increases in 
size of completed family during the decade 
of the sixties. 

Next, it should be pointed out that an 
increase in average size of family does not 


necessarily signify an increase in propor- 


tion of large families. The increase in 
average might arise from reductions in the 
proportion of childless women or 
tions in proportions of 


only one child.! 


reduc- 
women bearing 


As we have noted, it is among vounger 


'P. K. Whelpton, Director of the Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, recent- 
ly has attempted to measure the relative import- 
ance of some of the above-mentioned factors in 
accounting for the recent increase in numbers of 
births in this country. He noted that there were 
about 11 million more births to native-white wom- 
en during the decade 1945-1954 than during the 
decade 1930-1939. He apportioned responsibility 
for the increase to the following factors: 

Larger numbers of women 


24.3 percent 
More women marrying 


30.1 percent 
More wives bearing a child 33.5 percent 


More births per mother 12.1 percent 


Thus only about 12 percent of the increase in 
number of births was due to increase in size of 
family, according to Whelpton’s data. See Grabill, 

H.; Kiser, C. V.; and Whelpton, P. K.: The 
Fertility of American Women, New York, John 
Wilev & Sons, 1958. 
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women that sharp increases in fertility since 
1940 have occurred. Among those 25-29 
vears of age, the average number of chil- 
dren ever born was 14 in 1940 and 19 
in 1954. The proportion bearing four or 
more by ages 25-29 ranged from 9 percent 
in 1940 to 13 percent in 1954. 

The previously mentioned long time de- 
clines in fertility that took place during 
1800-1933 were more severe in some popu- 
lation groups than in others. There were 
certain exceptions, but, in general, families 
tended to be larger in the rural areas than 
in cities, larger among non-whites than 
among whites, and larger in the classes of 
“low” than of “high” socio-economic status. 
Special studies have indicated that families 
have been largest among the 
and smallest among the Jews. 

Differences in fertility by the above fac- 
tors still exist. 


Catholics 


class differ- 
fertility have narrowed consider- 


However, the 
ences 
ably in recent years among the younger 
married women. This has been due to the 
fact that the increases in fertility among 
35 years old have tended to 
be the largest among 


women under 
groups previously 
characterized by lowest fertility. For in- 
stance, by education of the woman, the 
1940-1950 percent increase in fertility rates 
among ever-married urban white women 

5-29 years old ranged from 19 percent 
ro those. with elementary school educa- 
tion to 70 percent for the college graduates. 

With respect to comparisons by color, it 
may be noted that the non- -whites have 
been characterized at once by relatively 
high proportions childless and re atively 
high proportions with large families. Ap- 
parently, medical problems of sterility as- 
sociated with venereal infection were in- 
volved? in the high proportions of child- 
less Negro marriages in 1940, within urban 
areas and especially in large cities. Since 
1940, there have been sharp declines in 
the proportion of childless young Negro 


2See: Kiser, C. V.: “Fertility Trends and Differen- 
tials among Non-whites in the United States.” The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April, 1958, 
XXXVI, No. 2, pp. 149-197. 





couples in cities and marked reductions 
in the prevalence of venereal diseases. 
Doubtless, also, the marked advances of 
the non-whites in economic, social, and 
civic status have contributed to the stabili- 
zation of the Negro family. 

For both whites and non-whites, the pro- 
portion of large families is highest in 
rural farm areas, intermediate in rural non- 
farm areas, and lowest in urban areas. 

By education, the proportion of urban 
white ever-married women 45-49 years old 
reporting four or more children in 1950 
ranged from 7 percent for the college grad- 
uates to 27 percent for those with no more 
than elementary school education. 

By occupation of the husband, the pro- 
portions of urban white women 45-49 years 
old (married and husband present) re- 
porting four or more children ranged from 
9 percent for wives of professional men 
to 35 percent for wives of unskilled la- 
borers. 

As for future trends, one can say little 
with assurance. Estimates of the future 
course of fertility rates are risky. The ac- 
tual course will be influenced by economic, 
social, and political events that we cannot 
foresee and the impact of which we could 
not assess even if we could foresee them. 

There is, inherent in the fertility of the 
younger married couples today, a trend 
toward increase in average size of the com- 
pleted family. It is due in large part, how- 
ever, to increases in proportions of families 
of moderate size (three and four children ) 
rather than to increases in the proportion 
of really large families. There is no indi- 
cation that we are going back to the condi- 
tions of 1910 when the average family was 
one of about 5 children and when nearly 
half had 5 or more children. However, there 
is now a greater tendency for couples to 
marry early and to have three or four 
children than was the case a generation 
ago. This may perhaps justly be interpreted 
as a resurgence of the strength and vitality 
of the American family. There is no race 
suicide or twilight of parenthood in the 
United States. 








GUIDING BEGINNERS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Every arithmetic teacher in the pri- 
mary grades will find this a practical 
and reliable guide, offering definite 
and thorough teaching suggestions and 
techniques. It provides sequential ma- 
terials to guide the development of 
exercises through which the children 
will learn the significance of num- 
bers rather than the manipulation of 
abstract symbols. When textbooks are 
not provided, it helps to provide sys- 
tematic instruction. It aids teachers 
by indicating developmental and 
practice exercises that should be pre- 


sented prior to the use of the text. 


YOUNG MINDS NEED 
SOMETHING TO GROW ON 


For Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 


This book provides ways to help the 
young child develop the full extent 
of his capabilities. A wide variety of 
subjects are thoroughly discussed, 
such as: (1) building power of good 
guiding the child 


judgment; (2) g 
of 


through — steps reasoning; (3) 
directing discovery of interests; (4) 
stimulating individual ability through 
group activity. Many other topics are 
presented in a manner to challenge 
and stimulate any teacher. 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 











Gold is where you find it 


As announced in our Summer issue, CHILD Strupy is now opening a 
new department for reprints, digests, excerpts and reports. No one 
can attend every worthwhile conference, or file every interesting ar- 
ticle, get the cream from many new hooks, or keep up with all 
important research, CumLp Stupy does not pretend to such prowess, 
either. We do, however, hope to draw on all these fields for material 
that is pertinent, fresh and of especial interest to our readers. 


Some problems 


of the American high school 


By James B. Conant 


Dr. James Bryant Conant, president emer- 
itus of Harvard University and former am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of West 
Germany, is currently conducting a two- 
year study of the American High School. 
This important article represents a substan- 
tial proportion of a report—hitherto un- 
published in a general magazine—that he 
made last spring at the National School 
Boards Association convention. 


E.. many years, I have been convinced 
there has been a wastage of America’s most 
valuable asset—the talent et our youth. Six 
vears ago, discussing the shortcomings of 
the American public schools, I wrote: 
“There is a false antithesis in the minds of 
too many people (including some educa- 
tors) between education for all American 
youth and education for the gifted. For the 
American public high school to fulfill its 
purpose, any idea of an opposition between 
these two functions of secondary schools 
must be eliminated.” 

On returning from Germany after four 
years absence from the country, I decided 
that before I discussed high school educa- 
tion any further, I had better find out all I 
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could about secondary schools by direct 
observations. This study, in its first phase, 
is concerned with the curriculum. I pro- 
pose to tell you something of what I have 
discovered, after visiting nearly 50 high 
schools in 17 states, asking questions of 
principals, superintendents, and_ talking 
with nearly 2000 teachers in small groups 
and hundreds of students in small gather- 
ings. There is a great variety of high schools 
in the United States and the differences re- 
fect differences in the communities being 
served. There is, first of all, the small high 
school with a graduating class of less than 
100; then there is the suburban high school 
in a community where all, or almost all, of 
the families wish their children to go to col- 
lege; then there are other suburban schools 
serving areas in which the collegiate ambi- 
tions of the families are less pronounced; 
there are the big cities with many, many 
high schools, each available for children in 
a given district; and how varied in social 
composition these districts may be, only 
one who has visited them can possibly un- 
derstand. 

Finally, there are the high schools locat- 
ed in independent cities of 10,000 to 100,- 
000 (not more than three schools per city ) 











and schools serving a consolidated district 
of 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. I have 
grouped together these schools in the smal- 
ler independent cities and the larger con- 
solidated districts because they have much 
in common. These are comprehensive high 
schools providing education for all the 
youth of a community whose families have 
varied ambitions for their children. 

One may well ask the following ques- 
tions: Is it possible for a comprehensive 
high school to provide stimulating and 
sound instruction for the able boy or girl if 
these pupils are in a minority in the school 
and the majority of the pupils have no wish 
to proceed to a college or university? Can 
such a school provide a sound education 
for the bright pupils, a satisfactory voca- 
tional education for the others, and an un- 
derstanding of democracy among all its 
graduates? This last objective, by the way 
—the development of an understanding of 


democracv—seems to have been forgotten 
by most of the critics of the public schools 


who have spoken in recent months. Yet, to 
anyone who has pondered on the extinction 
of democracy by the Nazis in a highly edu- 
cated nation, the objective must loom large. 
We would do well to recall, at this time of 
excitement about applied scientists, that at- 
titudes developed in the schools determine 
to a considerable degree the nature of the 
society a few vears later. 


The satisfactory job—where and how? 

The questions I set out to answer, then, 
were as follows: Are there high schools in 
different sections of the country, other than 
suburban schools, which are doing a satis- 
factory job of educating future voters and 
citizens, of providing a range of vocational 
education for many, and providing the kind 
of instruction in English, history, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages that 
will intellectually nourish the able? And if 
such schools exist, can their organization 
and procedures readily be adopted by other 
comprehensive high schools of the same 
type that are inadequate in one or more re- 
spects? 


My answer to the first question is in the 
affirmative, with a reservation as regards 
the study of foreign languages. My answer 
to the second question is an unqualified 
“yes,” and I am going to tell you exactly 
what procedures I have observed which 
might well be taken over by every compre- 
hensive high school in an inde »pendent 
small city or a consolidated district. 


Opportunities must be utilized 

I have spoken about a school’s offering 
a variety of vocational programs and offer- 
ing courses in advanced mathematics, sci- 
ence, But this is 
only half the story. The opportunities must 
not only be offered, the pupils nrust be per- 
suaded to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. They must be persuaded to enroll 


and foreign languages. 


in those courses which correspond to their 
ambitions and their abilities (1 underscore 
the word “abilities”). I been in 
schools, for example, where stiff courses in 


have 


physics and trigonometry were offered to 
seniors, but less than half of the able stu- 
And_ those 
bright pupils who avoided these courses 


dents elected these courses. 


were enrolled in elective courses that re- 
quired no homework. 

No one who realizes the wide range of 
academic ability among the pupils in the 
type of high school I am talking about 
will advocate making the study of trigo- 
nometry or physics or foreign languages 
a requirement for all, any more than he 
would advocate making the study of typing 
and stenography compulsory for all girls, 
or auto mechanics for all boys. There must 
be elective courses in the senior compre- 
hensive high school which will occupy 
about half of the pupil's time. This being 
the case, and since we are living in a free 
the decision as to what children 
study what subjects at the high school 


country, 


level is, in the last analysis, a decision of 
the child and the parent. But the school 
can influence enormously this decision, and 
should. This is where the guidance system 
and the counsellor come into the picture. 


And, in the satisfactory schools I have 
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visited there was almost invariably a good 
guidance system that included guidance in 
the lower grades. 

To my mind, the superintendent of a dis- 
trict might do well each year to ask the 
principal of the high school to provide him 
with an academic inventory of the graduat- 
ing class. The purpose of the inventory 
would be to show to what extent the high 
school students were, in fact, studying 
those subjects they ought to study. ‘And 
this little word “ought,” I realize, carries 
a heavy burden in this sentence. 


What “ought” they to study? 

At first sight, it seems presumptuous, 
perhaps even repulsive, for anyone in a 
free society to say what a boy or girl ought 
to study (unless it be the parent There 
is a general attitude in this country that a 
youth has the right to try to become an 
expert in any field he chooses—no doors 
should be closed and little advice given. 
But this philosophy of individual freedom 
must be tempered by two considerations. 
The first concerns the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the second, the welfare of the na- 
tion. In the last thirty or forty years, the 
first consideration has been prominent in 
books about education; in recent months. 
speakers and writers appear to be inter- 
ested only in the second. Clearly, a bal- 
ance is required. , 

For the welfare of our citizens, for the 
preservation of our freedom, for the main- 


tenance of our highly industrialized  so- 


ciety, many men and women are required 
with highly specialized skills that are the 
result of long years of formal education. 
This is a new mpennesseis hardly half a 
century old, 


some respects only a dec- 
ade old. A ‘st d years ago, the profes- 
sional men, the lawyers and the doctors, 
could be trained as apprentices with only 
a minimum of formal schooling. Today, 
medical men require a minimum of 20 
years of full-time stacy engineers, 18; 
and research scientists, 22. And only those 
with certain kinds of a can hope to 
complete those arduous academic labors. 


ws 


I shall designate as the 
talented. They 


Those who can, 
academically compose 
about 15% of the high school population 
on a national basis. These students on grad- 
uation ought to have studied the following: 
four years of English, three or four years 
of history together with other social stud- 
ies, at least three years of mathematics, 
at least two years of science, three years 
of one foreign language, and either another 
vear of mathematics and a stiff physics 
course or three years of a wre foreign 
language. This is a demanding program 
admittedly: five subjects each year requir- 
ing homework (and the pupil will have to 
do 15 or more hours of homework each 
week in order to complete the work). 


The academic inventory 

Now you may or may not agree with the 
details of my prescription, but I suggest it 
would be well for each school board to 
have an inventory of the graduating high 
school class to see what, in fact, the aca- 
students have been 
studying. Ask the principal to draw up a 
list of the 
have scored highest on some standard test 


demically talented 


15 to 20% of the pupils who 


or tests of mathematical and_ linguistic 
ability in the 8th grade, and then put to- 
gether the programs of study of these pu- 
pils for the next four years. Then have the 
principal do a simple calculation in order 
to summarize the results for presentation 
to the school board and eventually to the 
public. (The names of the individual stu- 
dents would, of course, not be given. ) 
The results would then show what per- 
centage of this group (the academically 
talented) had elected mathematics, sci- 


ence, and foreign languages. If the board 


believes, as I do, that the programs of the 
able students ought to be of the sort I 
have just outlined, and in fact they were 
not, for a considerable fraction, then the 
situation deserves an investigation. Either 
the counsellors were not persuasive enough, 
or had given poor advice, or the parents 
were too resistant. 

As a trial of the idea of an academic in- 





ventory, | have asked a number of the high 
schools I have visited to send us the pro- 
grams of the academic: uly talented youth 
in last year’s senior class (about 15% of 
the total class ). In terms of general and vo- 
cational education, these schools appeared 
to be satisf: ictory. But how about the edu- 
cation of the academically talented? 

We have received reports from 14 
schools to date, all of them, remember. 
schools in which less than 50% of the boys 
and girls are going to college. We found 
four schools in which over 75% of the 
academically talented boys had taken four 
years of mathematics and physics and 
chemistry; and 9 schools in which two- 
thirds of the able boys had taken four years 
of mathematics and phy sics and chemistry; 
and then, finally, in 11 schools, two- thirds 
of the able boys had taken three vears of 
mathematics and physics and chemistry. 


What influences their choice? 

To my mind, the minority of the aca- 
talented who, in a number of 
failed to take advantage of the 
four years of mathematics and physics of- 
ferings was either ill-advised or the pa- 
rental pressure worked too strongly against 
the good advice of the guidance counsel- 
lors. In short, whether the fault lies with 
the community, 


(lemically 
schools, 


the school board, the ad- 
ministration, the counsellors, the parents 
or the teachers, I am not prepared to say. 
I mention the teachers, for, of course, un- 
less the teachers not only hold high stand- 
ards, but are good teachers, their courses 
are likely to be avoided. 


As to the girls in the schools just men- 
tioned, the story is very different. The in- 
ventory disclosed the following facts: In 


not even one school had as many as half 
of the academically talented girls elected 
four years of mathematics; in only 7 out 
of 14 schools had as many as half of the 
academically talented girls elected even 
three years of mathematics. In not even 
one school had as many as half of the aca- 
both 


In the physics 


demically talented girls elected 


physics and chemistry. 


courses, the girls were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The sharp contrast between the boys 
and girls which we have found in every 
state we have visited illustrates how much 
parental influence, social mores, and the 
advice of counsellors affect the kind of 
education the able students receive in even 
I know that one can 
bright girl receives a 


the better schools. 
argue that even a 
better education in high school by electing 
art and music and home economics in- 
stead of advanced mathematics and phys- 
ics. And I know in the past, engineering 
has rarely offered a career to women. But 
chemistry — particularly —bio-chemistry — 
does. And I am sure the nation is losing 
many good science and mathematics teach- 
ers because of the many able girls who are 
now choosing soft programs in many high 
schools—that is, soft for them. 

Perhaps some of you will say that for 
most girls the study of foreign languages 
is likely to be more rewarding than the 
study of trigonometry and physics. This 
may be so, but in only a few of the schools 
we have visited has any considerable 
percentage of the able girls pursued the 
studv of a foreign language long enough 
to acquire anything of permanent value. 
Indeed, the situation in foreign languages 
that we have found is in marked contrast 
to that in science and mathematics. Al- 
though we have visited only schools with 
a good reputation (but I am not talking 
about suburban schools, remember) we 
have found school after school in which 
foreign languages were offered for only 


two vears. 


The case for more language study 

Let me argue the case here for a moment 
for the study of a foreign language five 
periods a week >t at least three years for 
all the able students and for two languages, 
each for two years, for many. In my opin- 
ion, the tendency to be satisfied with two 
years of foreign language study is most re- 
grettable; it is like drilling for oil and stop- 
ping just before the oil is reached. 





You may say that the study of five solid 
subjects a year is too much for even the 
able pupil. To which I would re ply that I 
have been in many schools where the aca- 
demically talente d, including student lead- 
ers, were taking such a program and doing 
15 or more hours of homework each week. 
You may further say that I am recommend- 
ing a program which allows no room for 
other elective courses—for art, music, shop 
work (industrial arts), or typing (often 
recommended for future college students ) 
in the four years. I would answer that, 
while a six-period day makes it difficult to 
fit these subjects into the program I am 
prescribing, an eight-period day (with 45- 
minute periods) does not. I am not talk- 
ing theory, I have been in a 
number of schools where this is bei ‘ing done. 
In the second place, I have visited more 
than one high school where able pupils had 
taken advantage of the summer session to 
take elective subjects. 


mind you. 


Teaching standards 

The academic inventory I have sug- 
gested does not answer the question of 
how well the subjects are taught or wheth- 
er high standards are maintained. 
are, however, 


There 
certain indications that the 
principal or superintendent can note by 
comparing the enrollment in the junior 
and senior classes in mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages with the results of 
the academic inventory. If, in a given 
school, for example, the number of aca- 
demically able boys in the senior class is 
approximatel ‘ly 15, and then 50 or so boys 
enrolled in the trigonometry class or the 
senior physics class, the chances are the 
courses are too easy. For this size class in 
this school would mean that a consider- 
able number of pupils with only average 
ability were enrolled in a course that ought 
to be geared to the c capacity of the able. 
But you may ask: “Is the average stu- 
dent to be debarred from taking trigonom- 
“Not debarred, but 


warmed against trying to jump a hurdle 


etry or senior physics?” 


too high for him,” I would reply. If, as in 
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the suburban schools, many 
children with average ability 


advanced 


parents of 
insist that 
mathematics, physics, and 
foreign languages be available for their 
children, then the administration must see 
to it that there are separate sections in 
these subjects for those of lesser ability. 


The talented and the 

This question of protecting the aca- 
demically talented student from having 
the instruction watered down for the bene- 
fit of the less able is of the greatest impor- 
tance. I know the subject of ability group- 
ing, or so-called 
grouping,” 


“average” 


“homogeneous — ability 
versus heterogeneous grouping, 
is highly controversial. I could readily re- 
cite the arguments ie and con. But I am 
from the testimony of 
students, that there should be sections of 
the more able pupils in English, the social 


studies, and those courses in mathematics, 


convinced, largely 


science, and the foreign languages which 
are elected by pupils with a wide range of 
abilities. 


The grouping should be subject- 


by-subject. For instance, on the basis of 
specific ability, a pupil might be placed in a 
class with the most able in English, but the 
same boy or girl might be placed with less 
able pupils in mathematics because of lack 
of mathematical ability. 1 
tion in the 


make an excep- 
case of a senior social science 
course that is dealing with the problems 
of American democracy. In such a course, 
pupils of widely different academic abili- 
ties and widely different vocational goals 

‘an study together with advantage to their 
iaiiaia nt as citizens of a free society. 
the alleged 
development of a democratic spirit by mix- 
ing different types together I believe to be 
largely an illusion, and the academic dis- 
advanti ages are very great. One of the best 


In the other courses, however, 


ways of promoting social cohesion among 
the pupils is the use of homerooms hetero- 
geneously grouped and tied closely to an 
effective student council. 

Let me return to my main topic—the in- 
ventory of the curriculum. The academic 


inventory I outlined a few moments ago 





would provide information to enable the 
school board (and the general public) to 
find out whether the academically talented 
youth were by and large electing a tough 
or a soft program. These pupils constitute 
not more than 20% and often not more than 
15% of the student body in the type of 
What about the 
courses that ought to be elected by the 
other 85% or so of the student body? To an- 
swer this I would say that the other pupils 
should elect a consistent program directed 
towards the development of a specialized 
talent or a vocation. 


school I am discussing. 


A few with real artis- 
tic or musical ability might be devoting 
nearly half their time in the senior high 
school to the appropriate courses. The 
vast majority should be electing a set of 
courses that fit into a vocational pattern. 
For the girls, this might be typing and 


stenography, or education 


distributive 
(with work experience ) 


For the boys, it 
might be one of a number of shop courses, 
or mechanical drawing, both. Finally, 
the school board should see that there are 
advisory committees of labor and manage- 
ment for each vocational shop program. 
From the evidence so far at my disposal, 
I should not want to advocate the estab- 
lishment of separate vocational schools 
cities and areas where the vocational edu- 
cation is now being given in a compre- 
hensive school. 


Should vocational education be postponed? 
There are those who argue that all vo- 
cational education should be postponed 
until after high school years are past. To 
my mind, it is desir: able for as m: iny boys 
and girls as possible to have in mind their 
ultimate vocational goal when they choose 
their high school studies in the llth and 
12th grades. It may well be that many of 
them will change their minds before the 
high school course is over or in later years. 
But if a pupil thinks that what he or she 
is studying in school is likely to have sig- 
nificance in later life, the study in question 
There is less 


takes on new importance, 


tendency for such “committed” students to 


waste their time or have a negative atti- 
tude towards their school work. The jum- 
ble of easy courses sometimes constituting 
the high school program of a pupil is not 
the program of the vocational student; it 
is all too often the program of the boy or 
girl who is far from sure why he or she is 
in school at all. 

discussion of vocational education at 
the high school level is difficult, because 
it cannot be carried on in general terms. 
The nature of the community determines 
what programs can be successful. The pro- 
grams must enroll a considerable number 
of better-than-average pupils 
their 


(in terms of 
ability), for the really 
skilled technical fields require such ability. 
Also, unless enough able students enroll, 


academic 


the vocational programs will suffer be- 
cause of the low esteem in which they are 
held by the student body. Indeed, a prime 
requisite for good vocational programs is 
that these programs be protected by the 
administration from becoming dumping 
Above all 


it requires that some solution can be found 


grounds for those of low ability. 


for the problem presented by the presence 
in a school a considerable number of 
that type of pupil who has a reading ability 
corresponding to the 5th or 6th grade. 
Those boys and girls just above the men- 
tally retarded in terms of academic ability 
ought to be grouped in special sections 
with understanding and devoted teachers. 
Handling this difficult problem seems to 
me the most challenging task confronting 
the profession, but I have visited at least 
one school where great progress has been 
made in meeting this challenge. 


The uncommitted pupil 

Another matter of difficulty is that of 
providing an adequate education for the 
general student of medium ability. Indeed, 
some administrators with whom I have 
spoken have expressed the view that this 
is the most difficult problem to be solved. 
But it usually develops that what is really 
involved is devising a program for the “un- 
committed pupil’—the boy or girl who is 
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not academically talented and who is not 
orienting his or her studies towards a vo- 
cation. My present answer to those who 
raise this issue would be to try to in- 
crease the number of average pupils who 
relate their high school work to their fu- 
ture plans. the detailed 
procedures to be employed—the advice to 
be given by guidance officers—depends on 
the community. 


But here again, 


All we can say in general 
terms is that a system should have a well- 
financed guidance program staffed by ex- 
perienced counsellors who are aware of the 
social as well as the academic factors that 
must often shape wise decisions. 

Up to this point, I have spoken about 
what I consider would be the programs in 
a satisfactory comprehensive high school 
and underlined the vital role played by the 
guidance officers. There would be a few 
boys and girls in such a school, however, 
who fall in the category of the exception- 
ally able or the gifted (some one or two % 
of the national high school population ). 
If there were enough of these to warrant 
special classes, they might well be doing 
advanced work by the senior year and be 
ready to anticipate some part of a fresh- 
man year in college. There is a rapidly de- 
veloping program known as the Advanced 
Placement Program which involves coop- 
eration between a high school and a group 
of colleges; this program is spreading in 
the suburban public high schools. If there 


are not enough highly gifted pupils in a 
comprehensive high school to make an in- 
troduction of such a formal program possi- 
ble, the extremely able student may still 
be, and should be, challenged by the work 
in English or mathematics, or science in 
the senior year. And this can be done by 
alert and sympathetic teachers. In one 
school, these pupils were every week en- 
couraged to develop their special interests 
by conferences with a teacher who served 
as a sort of tutor for this group. 

I conclude with a final word. To pro- 
vide adequately for the academically tal- 
ented, a high school must be of sufficient 
size; this is true likewise for the vocational 
student. The minimum size for satisfac- 
tory work I should put as 100 in the grad- 
uating class. Thousands of high schools are 
much smaller. Indeed, in some states more 
than half the boys and girls are attending 
schools too small to be able to provide a 
satisfactory education. In such states, the 
need is to follow the example of New 
Jersey, New York and California (to name 
only a few) and reorganize the schoo] dis- 
tricts so as to eliminate as far as possible 
the small high school. 

But if I should pursue the subject. of 
district reorganization, I should be re- 
minded that my topic is the school cur- 
riculum. without more ado | 
conclude my preliminary report of A Study 
of the American High School. 


Therefore, 


The present imperative: conviction 


By Adlai E. Stevenson 


These excerpts from an article published in 
the New York Times Magazine of April 6, 
1958 under the title “Dual Education Prob- 
lems: School and Home” suggest the kind 
of fundamental thinking that will help us 
to guard against hysteria, faddism or reac- 
tion in building the educational future for 
our children. 
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The impact of the Soviet challenge may 
wear off, I fear. An upswing in our econ- 
omy will return, and consumer pressure 
for a myriad of things, 
urgent, 


useless, 
Without 
attitude, 
schools and their needs will slide away 
again, down our national scale of priorities, 
behind the automobile and the refrigerator, 
recreation and travel, liquor and cosmetics, 


useful, 
trivial, will return, too. 
profound 


change in national 





and behind even the recent horror in 
women's styles. We shall be back in the 
fantasy world spending more on advertis- 
ing to the American people than on trying 
to educate them. 

° ° ° ° 

The imperative today, m my judgment, 
is that we reassert—so that every person 
in this country is not left in any doubt 
about it—every man and woman, every 
politician, yes, and every teacher and every 
child—our conviction that children’s needs 
have first priority over all other civilian 
wants. 

We have lacked, I fear, the deep inner 
conviction that education in its broadest 
sense unlocks the door of our future, and 
that it gives us the tools without which 
“the pursuit of happiness” becomes a hol- 
low chasing after triviality, a mindless bore- 
dom relieved only by the stimulus of sen- 
sationalism or quenched with a tranquilizer 
pill... 

ti ae 

There is much talk in the world today 
of the uncommitted peoples—meaning the 
masses of Asia and Africa who will not 
takes sides. I sometimes wonder whether 
there are not more uncommitted people 
here in our very midst—people bound by 


no ideal, warmed by no vision, impelled by 
no ambition, strengthened by no discipline, 
and alas, unlit by any joy. 


If once more we could restore the link 
in our children’s minds between the happi- 
ness that is their birthright and the ardor, 
discipline and responsibility that must lie 
in its pursuit, I feel we should have re- 
made the foundations upon which all true 
education rests. 


° ° ° ° 

We hear about “adjusting to life.” Of 
course. But what is “life” today? If this 
means a child’s learning to live easily with 
the other members of his family and the 
rest of the people in the block, fitting 
smoothly into his environment, his church, 
feeling at ease with the people he sees 
from day to day, then I think we have 


drawn the circle dangerously small. For 
distance and time and space have shrunk; 
“life” is never again going to be a local 
island for any man or woman in the world. 

This means new dimensions for educa- 
tion. It means the training of innovators, 
not organization men, in both science and 
humanities. It means the understanding 
of other societies. And it means a deeper 
understanding of American history and so- 
ciety, not merely as a unique and treasured 
saga, but as part of universal experience. . . 

° ° ° ° 

I do not regard the task ahead of us as 
one confined to leaders and educators, to 
influential men and women or those in the 
public eye. It is in the home that children 
first learn what to want and respect, what 
is important, what trivial, what worthy to 
be imitated and loved and admired. In the 
homes of all of us, then, let the recovery 
begin—in simple respect for work and ef- 
fort, in delight in all manner of excellence, 
in trust and love of truth. These are the 
roots of education. They can grow in every 


home. 


World Mental Health Year 


Plans for a World Mental Health Year in 1960 
sponsored by 108 mental health and _ professional 
societies in 43 countries and territories have been 
announced by the New York office of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. Following the pat- 
tern of the International Geophysical Year, the pro- 
gram aims to stimulate mental health activities, in- 
cluding research, with a maximum of international 
co-operation. The Federation is a non-govern- 
mental organization which includes 29 societies in 
the United States and 79 in 42 other countries. 





In our next issue 


An unusual around-the-world tour of child-rear- 
ing practices in different cultures will be the chal- 
lenging subject of Cutty Stupy’s Winter issue, to 
be published the first week in December. Corte- 
spondents from France, Hawaii, England, Bar- 
bados, Haiti, our own Southwest, and many others 
will offer a rich perspective to American parents 
as they report on how children grow up in different 
parts of the world. 





Why fairy tales? 


Meus we have had what many have 


of fairy tales. We have 
had a variety of new books of these old 
tales, single stories or collections, some in 
sumptuous volumes illustrated by superb 
artists. 


seen as a “revival” 


We have had versions, too, on tele- 
vision: among others, Beauty and the Beast, 
Rumpelstiltskin, Aladdin, Hansel and Gret- 
el, Cinderella. Although the TV 


were not always quite as we and the chil- 


stories 


dren remembered them, and the produc- 
tions ranged from good to deplorable, any 
medium which tends to win new readers 
for these matchless tales must be welcomed. 
Actually no such “revival” was necessary. 
By and large, children who read at all have 
been reading fairy tales all along. 

The Londen Times Literary Supplement, 
in its latest Children’s Book Section, com- 
pares a modern list of “best books” for chil- 
dren with one compiled in 1887 by Char- 
lotte Yonge. Only 13 books were common 
to both lists and, of these, two are Grimm’s 
and Andersen’s fairy tales. At the turn of 
the century, Andrew Lang began to publish 
his collections of tales with the “color” 
titles, running through all the hues of the 
rainbow. These were widely loved then as 
now, and over the years have helped to 
bring many more fairy tales to greater num- 
bers of children. They have been recently 
reprinted and newly illustrated. In our own 
time, when the best known of the old sto- 
ries can be bought singly for 25 cents—some 
beautifully, others poorly illustrated—many 


are more widely available to children than 
ever before. 

Now the Children’s Book Committee of 
the Child Study Association has collected a 
Castles and Dragons: Read- 
to-Yourself Fairy Tales for Boys and Girls, 
another in the series of Storybooks_pre- 
pared by the Committee, and like them 
published bv the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. These are not the old familiar tales, 


new volume: 


but variants on the same themes, drawn 
from many different cultures and authors. 
Their fresh modern feeling brings them per- 
haps closer to the child’s own fantasies. But 
the themes of the old tales go on forever— 
only their outward circumstances change. 

Why this burgeoning of fairy tales today 
in a world where reality itself has become 
fantastic? Perhaps it is time to ask again 
where the appeal of these stories lies for 
children. 

Most of the best known fairy or folk 
tales entertained adults long before they 
were consigned to a secondary place as ju- 
venile reading. Adults, then, liked them 
because they were good stories, and partly, 
too, because they were profoundly true to 
some aspect of life as they knew it. Chil- 
dren may like them for these reasons also, 
but first of all because they are real—not 
realistic, for many of the stories contain 
magical and impossible happenings, but 
“real” in the sense that the themes and the 
emotions of the characters echo those of 
actual life. 





Let us take a look at a few of the most 
familiar tales. 

In Beauty and the Beast, the girl, through 
devotion to her father, stays with the beast 
whose ugliness terrifies her, until she real- 
izes that inner goodness overcomes out- 
ward appearance and her love changes the 
monster into a handsome prince. Cinder- 
ella, perhaps the most widely known of all 
fairy tales, retold in many versions, is not 
quite such a heroic story, but the situation 
is real and grim enough: the once-loved 
daughter has become the family drudge 
and cannot even go with the other maid- 
ens to the great ball, until she is rescued by 
a fairy godmother. As in many other sto- 
ries, her sisters are jealous of her beauty 
and cannot bear her goodness. 

In several stories we find the theme of 
the baby as the hostage, as when the young 
queen in Rumpelstiltskin must give her 
baby to the dwarf if she cannot guess his 
name. In The oe Beauty, the baby’s 
fate is again in doubt as the malevolent 
fairy gives a bad gift instead of a good one 
at the christening. Then there are the trans- 
formation stories, Snow White and Rose 
Red, The Frog Prince, and many others; 
over and over appears this theme, of the 
prince doomed by a wicked magician to 
remain in animal form until released by the 
power of love or kindness. 

In Hansel and Gretel the children are 
sent away from home ostensibly to look for 
food, but in reality that they may lose their 
way, since there is not enough for all the 
family to eat at home. They are seized by 
a witch and almost killed, but they do es- 
cape. Here we live with these children 
through rejection by their parents, extreme 
poverty and hunger, but all with a happy 
resolution. 

So we have the struggle between good 
and evil, between life and death, the bat- 
tle for food and shelter, the transforming 
power of love, the wish for sheer goodness 
to triumph. These are basic in the lives of 
all people everywhere. 

But where else in their reading do our 


children encounter them? Informational 


books for children have surely never been 
better than they are now. But in fiction for 
younger children the trend has been to- 
wards watered-down realism, so that we 
have quantities of stories about people or 
animals placed in every conceivable situa- 
tion, so long as it is safe and offers no real 
threat. In these stories nobody is really 
hungry, nobody deeply hates anybody, no- 
body is badly frightened or hurt, and of 
course 
death. 
past tense (orphaned boys and girls are still 
popular in juvenile fiction ). 
of these stories and then read Hansel and 
Gretel 
three-dimensional 


nobody dies or is threatened with 
If death is mentioned it is in the 


To read one 
like stepping from a two- to a 


world. The 
themselves feel the difference. 


children 
They will 
ask for a fairy tale and reread it manv 


times, while most other stories are read 
once and finished. 
Will a child find these fairy 


much stronger meat than he has tasted be- 


tales—so 


fore—too frightening? This question has 
been raised by educators and psychologists 
who note that these tales are hardly in line 
with today’s emphasis on protecting chil- 
For a time 
many parents, too, looked with suspicion 
on these stories. 


dren from rough experiences. 


Some of us still recoil from 
the horrors or brutality we find ourselves 
reading to our children in many of these 
traditional stories. Should we then ban, or 
expurgate them, we wonder, or change 
their sometimes cruel endings? 

Certain of these stories do frighten some 
children. The young child especially should 
not be exposed to them before he has learn- 
ed to distinguish literature from real life, a 
stage which some children reach earlier 
than others. Parents, perhaps out of their 
own nostalgia, sometimes insist upon read- 
ing fairy tales te a young child who is not 
yet ready for them. Occasionally, even at 
six or seven or older, a child rejects those 
stories which, for his own inner reasons, he 
Such a child, of 
course, needs the protection he is obviously 
asking for. 


finds too threatening. 


Perhaps he will come of age 
later in the literary magic of Arabian Nights 
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or the mythical adventures of King Arthur. 

For the majority of children, however, 
the fairy tale takes place in another world 
far from the everyday one. Hansel and 
Gretel would be unbearable if it were a 
story about the little boy and girl down the 
block; but it clearly is not. The fairy tale 
does not present a sound track of life. As 
with all great literature, its events are trans- 
muted by the genius of the storyteller, and 
“Near a 
great forest dwelt a poor woodcutter with 
his wife and his two children’—this begin- 
ning is enough to carry the child into a 
world where hunger, danger, witches can 
be met without fear. 


the child reader re cognizes this. 


Not all fairy tales, however, emphasize 
the hardships or the gruesome side of life. 
Many children go back to them in their 
reading because in these tales they can see 
themselves as they would like to be. The 
voungest, gentlest son is laughed at and 
scorned, yet it is he who kills the dragon 
and marries the princess. Cinderella sits 
among her ashes, but in the end she tri- 
umphs over her stepsisters and marries the 
prince. If frogs can be changed into princes 
or ugly ducklings into swans, the homely 
or ungifted child, too, can undergo meta- 
morphosis. This is wish fulfillment, pure 
and unadulterated, and as such probably 
should not be swallowed in too large doses 
by some. But here again most children 
have their feet firmly enough planted 
reality to enjoy a little wish fulfillment 
without being drugged by it, just as they 
can enjov seeing the villaiis suitably pun- 
ished without indulging in sadism. 

The morality of some of the classic tales 
has also come into question. Surely it must 
seem odd to children brought up in today’s 
ethical climate to discover, in certain of 
these stories, that dishonesty or chicanerv 
does pay! Often, as in the Grimm Brothers’ 
Rumpelstiltskin or Andersen’s Emperor's 
New Clothes—to cite the most obvious and 


beloved stories—a man or woman gains all 
by some trick or deception, and the read- 


ers sympathies surely go to the deceivers! 
But always there is this saving grace: the 
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deception is practiced against characters 
the young reader sees as “the bad guys — 
who thus are punished: the emperor for his 

vanity, Rumpelstiltskin for his heartless de- 
mand for the queen’s baby. Such merited 
punishment is satisfying to the child, no 
matter by 
achieved. 


what questionable means 
And here, as elsewhere in these 
stories, the remote setting alters the focus 
of right and wrong. 

Still, there are parents who are grimly de- 
termined not to give their children any 
reading matter not completely realistic. 
Fairy tales, they say, in spite of their roots 
in reality, are too fantastic; things happen 
in them that are not true to natural laws. 
Flying carpets and caps of darkness do not 
exist (although perhaps they may next 
vear! ) and such reading may confuse chil- 
dren as well as beguile them into idle wish- 
ing for magical solutions. It seems hardly 
necessary to argue here that children, like 
their parents, are confined to commonplace 
and more or less predictable happenings 
every day. can be en- 
larged, and often can only be enlarged, vi- 


Their experience 
cariously. Fairy tales are surely one of the 
most effective means of stimulating the 
imagination. As Paul Hazard has written 
in his splendid book on children’s litera- 
ture, 

“See how every child repeats, through 
these tales, the history of our species and 
takes up anew the journey of our spirit 
from __ its Threats, pursuit, 
mountains that cannot be climbed, rivers 
that cannot be crossed . . 
and the possible mingle. 


beginnings. 


. the impossible 
The conscious 
does not differ from the subconscious. The 
universe is not yet organized according to 
the laws of reason . . 
thing is real, 


. Matter is alive, every- 
nothing is real. And this 
chaos, far from astonishing a child reader, 
seems natural to him, as if he remembered 
passing through it himself some twenty 
thousand years ago.” ELizaBeTH C, Hapas 

for the Children’s Book Committee 


1 Paul Hazard, Books, 
Horn Book, 1947. 


Children and Men, The 
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The Parents’ Guide to Everyday Problems 
of Boys and Girls 

By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 

New York: Random House, 1958. $4.95 


An authority on parent education who 
is now a grandmother has written this re- 
laxed, optimistic book for parents of grade 
school children. It fills a long-standing gap 
in the literature on child rearing, which 
has tended to focus largely on the pre- 
school and adolescent years. When you 
read the book it seems strange that the gap 
ever existed, for these “middle-aged” chil- 
dren are such a lively, inquisitive and in- 
teresting lot. Here they are, absorbed in 
their busy round of school, friends and 
family affairs. 

The first half of the book deals with 
everyday experiences at school, at home 
and in the community. In describing how 
children react to the world they find, the 
author shows parents what children need 
in the way of guidance, encouragement 
and discipline. She talks about homework, 
relations with a child’s teacher, squabbling 
at home, special friends, pets, TV and 
many other things. She constantly stresses 
the fact that individuals differ. For ex- 
ample, a child’s natural temperament, 
rather than some particular problem, may 
cause unusual sleep habits or less sociabil- 
ity than his parents might wish for him. 
Individual interests affect the progress of 
piano lessons or the pursuit of a hobby. 


And a child’s own rate of physical and 
emotional development affects his behavior 
in many areas. Mrs. Gruenberg points up 
the temporary nature of such worrisome or 
annoying things as “the wrong kind of 
friends,” poor table manners, an addiction 
to comics and says some wise things about 
handling the situation during the time the 
whole family must live with it. She also 
indicates the important role the child's 
increasing maturity plays in the growing- 
up process. 

Her chapter on developing character and 
responsibility is especially valuable in this 
connection. She illustrates clearly how 
teaching must be accompanied by patience 
children are to 
achieve the high standards parents want 


and understanding _ if 


them to have. She speaks of lying, stealing, 
helping others, good work habits, a sense 
of humor, 

Separate chapters on sex education and 
money management discuss basic ideas and 
give practical suggestions tor carrying them 
out. A short chapter on the handicapped 
child covers parental attitudes and the 
child’s acceptance of his situation. It should 
help parents whatever their child’s specific 
handicap may be. Brief examples from the 
well-adjusted lives of two deaf children, 
a blind child, one with cerebral palsy and 
one with a damaged heart illuminate the 
text. 

A large section on health and growth 
deals with physical care—nutrition, im- 
munization, safety and convalescence. Pre- 
paring a child for an operation and basic 
information about childhood diseases are 
also included. 

Mrs. Gruenberg brings to her book a 
mellow quality that comes with years of 
experience. It is easy to read and an index 
makes it easy to refer to a particular as- 
pect of child care. This balanced, mature 
picture of daily life and growth will help 
parents, whether their children are few or 
many, active or quiet, slow-growing or 
precocious. 

Mary E. BuCHANAN 
Editor, Parents’ Magazine 
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Schools Without Scholars 
By John Keats 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. $3.00 


This examination of public education in 
the United States is so readable, so witty, 
and so earnestly directed toward improving 
a situation which admittedly is far from 
ideal, that one is tempted to follow the 
author onward and upward without notic- 
ing that he is largely 
circles. 


going around In 


The elementary school dedicated to cul- 
tivating “life adjustment” in its pupils 
contrasted to that whose stated purpose is 
conveying facts. Every good aspect of this 
latter approach to education is stressed and 
every abuse of the “life adjustment” goal 
cited. The author admits that he is exag- 
gerating, that there is no one school exactly 
like either of these he describes, but he 
is rather like a lawyer who says “I will not 
transgress the rules of this court by telling 
vou that the 
wee... 


defendant is a monster 
The issue which will, one fears, woo 


many heretofore liberals in educational 


theory back into the camp from which 
John Dewey led them, is the issue of “con- 
formity.” No liberal would be caught con- 
forming and Mr. Keats has cleverly equated 
this deadly sin with the life adjustment 
program. He then offers as evidence of 
the success of the drill-drill-and-more-drill 
method the excep- 
tional students, led by an unusually well in- 


formed teacher of content courses, 


fact that very eager, 


some- 
times do outstanding work and become 
distinguished personalities with cultivated 
minds. 

It may well be true that in many of our 
schools there is a preoccupation with “the 
group” and that overemphasis on adjust- 
ment to one’s fellow man has obscured 
each man’s ultimate fate of having to live 
with himself. The 
this possibility in Whyte’s The Organiza- 


notable discussion of 


tion Man should be required reading for 
any student of educational philosophy to- 


day. But whereas the wisdom in Mr. 
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Whyte’s book is nicely spiced with wit, 
this volume is so overlarded with the same 
condiment that it is likely to be swallowed 
with enjoyment but to remain undigested. 
If our schools are to do better, their real 
job is to convey content to people able 
to make use of content. Man is a social 
animal as well as a lonely soul and he can 
best use accumulated knowledge, as well 
as produce new knowledge, when he has 
learned to live productively and_peace- 
fully with his fellows, as well as at ease 
with himself. There should be no dichot- 
omy here; the goal is an educated man. 
Education can emphasize one or another 
aspect of its job but it cannot, and it does 
not today, take an either/or attitude about 
If ad- 
justment-to-life has been over-emphasized 
in many schools, the emphasis should be 
corrected; but not, as Mr. Keats suggests, 
by eliminating it altogether. 


content versus adjustment-to-life. 


There was an error, we feel, in Mr. 
Keats bookkeeping when he appraised the 


accounts and failed to notice a very real 


credit balance. The little pupils, for ex- 
ample, whose arithmetic is taught by means 


of simple store-keeping, are not only learn- 
ing to keep store and get along with their 
fellows but they are also learning arith- 
metic—which is all he wants them to learn 
anyhow! And it has been brought statis- 
tically to our attention, all outcry to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that most of our 
Johnnies do read. 
HELEN STEERS BURGESS 
for the Book Review Committee 


How to Bring Up Your Child 

to Enjoy Music 

By Howard Taubman 

Garden City: Hanover House, 1958. $2.50 


This unpretentious little book written by 
the music critic of The New York Times 
tries to show parents that they “can and 
should provide their children with an en- 
vironment that will make them easily and 





ART OF THE YOUNG CHILD—Three to Five 
Years. By Jane Cooper Bland. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, distributed by Doubleday & Company. 
1957. 47 pp. $2.95. Practical help for parents 


naturally hospitable to good music.” Di- 
recting his remarks particularly to the 
parent who knows little or nothing about 
music, Mr. Taubman makes this job seem 
like fun for the adult as he learns to enjoy 
the musical “environment” along with his 
children. 


who want their pre-school children to discover 
the enjoyment and stimulation of art work — 
paints, clay, scissors and paste, collage, mobiles. 
Discussions of typical productions of three- four- 


A good phonograph, Mr. Taubman says, and five-yesr-clds ato iestrated, seme im. cater, 


- ? : ; - and supplemented by information about how to 
is the basic requirement for young chil- 


set the stage and what materials to offer as the 


dren. After becoming familiar with records, child’s work matures. 


SOLLEGE AHEAD! A Guide for High-School 
Students and Their Parents. By Eugene S. Wil- 
opera and ballet. Music lessons are also son and Charles A. Bucher. Harcourt, Brace. 
1958. 168 pp. $3.95. The Dean of Admissions at 
Amherst College, in collaboration with a Profes- 
sor of Education at New York University, dis- 


an older child can begin to enjoy working 
with live music, and going to concerts, 


discussed. Jazz is well explored from the 
point of view of one who believes that 
experiences with all types of music are : npePerae tf: 

if : é cusses in general terms many aspects of colleg¢ 
valuable. Simple, annotated lists of records enteasee today. Theudli the bck te alieed 
and discographies will be helpful to the to high school students, parents, too, will find 
beginner, parent or child. useful advice in the discussions of who should 
This is a comfortable book which seems go to college, how and when to apply, how to 
to give authentic musical advice. conduct oneself at the interview, public high 
Joan A. DUMONT 


for the Book Review Committee 


school vs. prep school, vocational college vs. 
liberal arts, the “prestige” college. Specific sug- 
gestions about college preparation and curricu- 
lum from eighth grade on. Complements the 
books by Lovejoy and Fine. 

SINS OF THEIR FATHERS. By Marjorie Ritt- 
wagen, M.D. Houghton Mifflin. 1958, 264 pp. 
$3.50. A psychiatrist gives a human and lively 





account of her five years’ experience in the 
Manhattan Children’s Court, presenting the 
multiple contributing causes of juvenile de- 


New books about 
parenthood 


linquency. Dr. Rittwagen gives credit to the 
underpaid, overworked but dedicated persons 
in public and private agencies who struggle 
against great odds to help these children and 


and family life 


Selected by the CSAA_ Book Review 
Committee, Dr. Mary W. Colley, Chairman 


their parents. Though some of the author's 
views and statements are open to question, the 
book as a whole is an eloquent plea for all 
civic-minded citizens to work for improved di- 
agnostic follow-up and treatment facilities and, 


Books for parents above all, for better preventive and educational 


THE ART OF DATING. By Evelyn Millis Duvall 
with the collaboration of Joy Duvall Johnson. 
Association Press. 1958. 254 pp. $2.50. A frank, 


sympathetic, and sensible discussion of the 


programs. 


Books for those who work with families and 
children 

COUNSELING IN MEDICAL GENETICS. By 
tionships that trouble teen-agers. Written “for Sheldon C. Reed. W. B. Saunders. 1955, 268 
young people and the adults who care about pp. $4.00. The author, a zoologist connected 


problems of social behavior and boy-girl rela- 


them,” it is based on the thousands of questions 
directed to Dr. Duvall by teen-age groups. 
Parents will find this book an invaluable aid to 
the understanding and guidance of their un- 
certain youngsters, from first-daters to college 
students. 


with the University of Minnesota and the Dight 
Institute for Human Genetics, presents as sim- 
ply as possible what is currently known about 
the inheritance of some twenty “adverse” traits 
(epilepsy, harelip, mongolism, albinism, etc.) 
which appear with a frequency of better than 
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one in one thousand births. There is also a 
listing of those which appear ,less frequently 
and of the 13 Heredity Clinics in the United 
States and Canada. While addressed primarily 
to physicians, this book should be helpful also 
to marriage counselors and others. 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS: An Art for Children. 
By Geraldine Brain Siks. Harper & Brothers. 
1958. 472 pp. $4.50. This detailed book pin- 
points the need for art experiences that will 
promote personality growth and development, 
and describes the basic qualities essential in 
leadership of creative dramatics. Of great value 
to teachers and those working with pre-school 
age up to early adolescence in various programs. 
MATE SELECTION: A Study of Complementary 
Needs. By Robert F. Winch. Harper & Brothers. 
1958. 349 pp. $5.00. A professor of sociology at 
Northwestern University studied 25 young cou- 
ples to test his hypothesis that, on the deeper 
levels, marriage partners choose each other on 


the basis of complementariness of emotional 
needs. Professor Winch’s theory, although it 
owes much to psychoanalytic findings, and has 
been tested only on a small group of middle- 
class couples in the early years of marriage, 
offers new and interesting material. In the last 


chapter, the author’s wife, director of a family 


service agency, describes how these findings 


may be used in family counseling. Entertain- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


By Catherine Landreth. Alfred A. Knopf. 1958. 
412 pp. $8.75. Text ed. $6.50. Foreword by 
Harold E. Jones. A scholarly account of the 
child’s development from conception to six years 
of age with all generalizations discussed in terms 
of the research findings from which they were 
derived. Though a textbook (graphs, tables, ex- 
tensive bibliographies), it is extraordinarily 
readable. Some may feel that many important 
problems in the child’s emotional development 
receive scant attention, but serious readers 
nevertheless will find this book a source of much 
information. 


THE STORMY DECADE: ADOLESCENCE. By 


George J. Mohr, M.D. and Marian A. Despres. 
Random House, 1958. 272 pp. $3.95. Written 
by two competent authorities, this book offers 
a comprehensive view of the child’s psychologi- 
cal and social development from birth through 
adolescence with emphasis on the latter phase. 
The characteristics and dynamics of the adoles- 
cent are discussed in considerable depth along 
with his mental health problems and the emo- 
tional disturbances which may occur at this 
period. Parents with some psychoanalytic ori- 
entation will find this book helpful, though their 
role is more implied than spelled out. 


Books on special subjects 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN. By Willard Abraham. Harper & Broth- 


ingly written, this is also a work of solid 
scholarship. 


MORE NEW GAMES FOR ’TWEEN-AGERS. 
By Allan A. Macfarlan. Association Press. 1958. 
237 pp. $3.50. lus. and diagrams by Paulette 
Juneau. An excellent book, geared to the inter- 
ests and abilities of boys and girls from approxi- 
mately nine to fifteen years old. More than 100 
new games, never before published, and gath- 
ered from all over the world—truly a find for 
those who work with this age group. Sound 
suggestions, too, for management of a variety 
of situations. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR FOR 
NURSES. By Lorraine Bradt Dennis. W. B. 
Saunders. 1957. 250 pp. $3.50. Designed as a 
textbook for student nurses, this book can be 
read with pleasure by anyone. Without techni- 
cal language, it summarizes present concepts 
and research findings concerning personality 
structure, psychosomatic medicine, psycho- 
therapy, and the stages of man’s psychological 
development. The book is outstanding for its 
warmth and perceptiveness. Parts of the last 
chapter, “What Can We Do About Ourselves?” 
may seem a bit over-optimistic about the po- 
tentialities of self-analysis, but this is a small 


flaw in an otherwise exceptionally constructive 


book. 


ers. 1958. 268 pp. $5.00. Dedicated to “Eddie 
and Andy whether or not they are gifted,” this 
is an excellent book for both educators and in- 
terested parents. The arguments are given for 
and against: separate classes for gifted children, 
for acceleration through the grades, federal aid 
to .education, public vs. private schools. Also 
considered are the questions of what we mean 
by “gifted children,” what we should expect of 
them and what to do to help them toward ful- 
fillment of their capacities. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS .. . In the Family, 


In Friendship, In Love. By Eleanor Bertine, 
M.D. Longmans, Green, 1958, 237 pp. $4.50. 
An application of the theories and philosophy 
of Dr. C. G. Jung (“analytical psychology” ) 
to forces at work in human relationships—men 
and women, marriage, the family, friendship. 
Some will be fascinated, others puzzled by the 
approach—by “archtypes,” “animus” and “an- 
ima” ete.—though the terms are all defined. 
Nevertheless, the author's wisdom and under- 
standing permeate a unique and often illuminat- 
ing treatment of familiar problems. 


TENDER WARRIORS. By Dorothy Sterling with 


Donald Gross. Photos by Myron Ehrenberg. 





Hill and Wang. 1958. 96 pp. $2.50 (paper- 
bound ed., $1.50). This picture book describes 
school integration in border states and how it 
is going. A brief history of Negro education is 
followed by close-ups of children and adults 
who tell what it’s like to be pioneers in this new 
way of life. Examples from Little Rock and 
other rural and city schools of the bravery and 
wisdom shown—especially by the children—are 
inspiring. Though this is in no way a complete 
or profound coverage of the problem, it does 
bring home to the reader what daily life is like 
under these circumstances. The photographs, 
a large part of the book, are very appealing. 
THE TROUBLED CHILD. By Helen Moak. Henry 
Holt. 1958. 176 pp. $3.50. A very human dis- 
cussion of the needs of the troubled child at 
home and at school written by a mother who has 
one. Many of the suggestions for general man- 
agement apply to normal children as well. The 
author shows a nice balance in appreciating the 
part played by native constitution as well as 
home environment in giving rise to emotional 
disturbance, and her sympathy with parents as 
well as troubled children is all-pervasive. There 
are discussions of the role of psychiatrists, psy- 
chiatric clinics and special schools. Underscored 
too, is the need for many more therapeutic re- 
sources for the child who is seriously disturbed. 
THE UNDISCOVERED SELF. By C. G. Jung. 
Little, Brown. 1958. 113 pp. $3.00. Addressed 
to a popular audience, this work is essentially 
philosophical—a plea to the individual to re- 
examine his values in a rapidly changing world. 
Jung defends a religious or “extra-mundane” 
point of view as against a mass-minded one, asks 
man to revel in his uniqueness, and to get ac- 
quainted with all sides of his nature. Though 
not specifically related to family life, there is 
much here to help modern man take more posi- 
tive action in a society where his role tends to 
become passive. 


Pamphlets received 


As a service to our readers, CHILD STUDY lists 
from time to time pamphlets received at CSAA 
headquarters. While only those from _ reliable 
sources will be included, no attempt at evalua- 
tion is made in this column. 


Child Training Leaflets 
“Baby Talk,” “Bed Wetting,” “Fear,” “Feeding 
Habits,” “Nervous Habits,” “Shyness,” “Sleep- 
ing Habits,” “Stuttering,” “Destructiveness,” 
“Discipline,” “Lying and Stealing,” “Obedi- 
ence,” “Preparing Child for Hospital,” “Preparing 
Child for School,” “Sex: What Should I Tell 
My Child?” “Temper: How Can I Control My 


Child’s Outbursts?” “Building Self-Confidence,” 
“Understanding the Young Adult,” “The Later 
Years,” “Helping Families in Trouble.” 
Human Relations Aids, 104 E. 25th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 5¢ a copy. Minimum Order, 10. 

Do Cows Have Neuroses? 

By June Bingham 
The National Association for Mental Health, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 25¢ 

From Principle to Practice—A guide to human 
relations programming with youth 
By Saal D. Lesser and Rhea M. Eckel 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 25¢ 

Home Health Emergencies 
Bureau of Public Health, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U.S., Box 572, New York 
1, N. Y. Free. 

I Went to the Hospital (for pre-schoolers ) 
Parents Committee of the Children’s Ward, 
Inc., Tompkins County Hospital, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 25¢ 

Looking Forward to School 
Bureau of Public Health, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U.S., Box 572, New York 
1, N. Y. Free. 

The Older Person in the Home 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Public Health Service, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20¢ 

Rearing Children to Meet the Challenge of Change 
By Dan W. Dodson 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 10¢ 

Teenage Gangs 
New York City Youth Board, 79 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Free. 

Worrying About College 
By Fred Hechinger 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 25¢ 

Why Did This Have to Happen? 

By Earl Schenk Miers 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois. 35¢ 

Your Child's Play 
By Grace Langdon 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illi- 


nois. 25¢ 


Memorial 


Your Community and Mental Health 
By Elizabeth M. Dach 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 25¢ 
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“@, Parents’ Questions 
a 


3) 


These questions are selected and discussed 


by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


Sharing a bedroom 


I am about to have my third child. Up to 
now, we have been able to have the chil- 
dren in separate bedrooms but when the 
baby comes this would necessitate moving 
and considerable readjustment. Do you feel 
that a child can still get the privacy he 
needs if he has to share his room? And 
will the need to share tend to make the 
older children resent the new baby? 

Mrs, ].R.H. 


In this past decade there has been so 
much emphasis on meeting the needs of 
the individual child, and on the child’s 
need for privacy and a sense of personal 
identity, that the idea of a separate room 
for each child has understandably come 
to seem very important. Also, in becoming 
sensitive to the damaging effects of rivalry 
within the family, we have tended to dwell 
more on the dangers than on the positive 
good that children may gain from their re- 
lationships with brothers and sisters. 

Sharing a room does not have to be a 
depriving experience. It can be one that 
eventually has advantages; or it may really 
make no important difference. Life with 
brothers and sisters is usually a mixture 
of friendliness and rivalry, affection and 
competition, cooperation and envy. Some 
conflict is inevitable. But whether con- 
flict is harmful cr a natural means of 
growth depends on how it is worked out. 

For instance, some parents report that 
their children seem to learn many lessons 
about the necessary give and take between 


contemporaries, and that a surprising in- 
timacy often grows up between them. 
Solidarity is emphasized when children dis- 
cover a sense of strength in being together 
“against” the world of grownups. Con- 
fiding in each other after lights are out is 
usual—as we know, the young understand 


the young better than we do. Also, such 


rooming arrangements frequently seem to 
give youngsters the license to be children, 
to giggle, be silly and to check their ideas 
and information with each other with a 
naive frankness they seldom show to adults. 

It does seem important, even where chil- 
dren discover these advantages, to see that 
each child has some place, a shelf or chest 
or desk, which is his very own territory. If 
this is not possible in the bedroom, then 
perhaps it can be in another part of the 
house. Older children might like a corner 
of the living room or the basement for a 
study area. 

Don’t expect that children who are used 
to rooms of their own will accept the 
“doubling up” without some grumbling and 
bickering. But you can reasonably hope 
that with a little adjustment they may find 
it adds to their sense of well-being. As to 
resentment against the baby, there may be 
some of this too. But if the new arrange- 
ment is introduced as fun, rather than as 
a deprivation, this will probably fade out. 
And in any case, we have to let children 
face up to certain necessary conditions 
without making too much of the dangers 
and possible inconveniences. 





The teasing habit 


Our twelve-year-old boy has developed 
the habit of teasing. His principal targets 
are his friends, but on occasion he also 
treats relatives and other adults in the 
same manner. At times I can overlook this 
behavior, but there are occasions when 
become quite annoyed. How can 1 help him 
curb this habit? 

Mrs. P.M.O. 


It is interesting that your youngster’s 
behavior is sometimes e: asy for you to ac- 
cept and at other times appare ntly strikes 
you as being objectionable. You prob: ibly 
sense that many different things can be 
expressed under the simple guise of teasing. 

Teasing can have a variety of meanings 
for youngsters as well as adults and under- 
standing it is further complicated when we 
recognize that several motives can be oper- 
ating at the same time. Take, for example, 
the three-year-old who happily waves a 
new toy at his friends with the greeting: “I 
have something you don't have!” At first 
glance this may appear to be a challenging 
taunt calculated to start a struggle. Indeed, 
Johnny may partly hope for precisely this 
outcome. On the other hand, it may also 
be his way of inviting the others to play 
with him. 

Teasing is often an expression of hostil- 
ity. By embarrassing others and making 
them feel unsure of themselves, the teaser 
is often seeking to appease his own uncer- 
tainties. It can, however, also be an ex- 
pression of affection. While it is true that 
there may be some measure of hostility 
even in “good-natured kidding,” respect 
and admiration for its recipient enter in, 
too. 

Teasing can also serve as an “ice-break- 
er,” and sometimes offers the shy person a 
convenient conversational lead. In fact, 
in our society the ability to engage in 
friendly banter is often the mark of a “so- 
phisticated” person. Adolescents, particu- 
larly, strive to emulate the “smart” dia- 


logue they hear in the movies and on tele- 
vision. 

So we can see why parents respond dif- 
ferently to teasing on different. occasions. 
When teasing is essentially a friendly at- 
tempt to relate to others, even when it’s 
a clumsy effort, we can view it as part of 
the growing-up trials and errors children 
need to experience. However, when such 
efforts are inappropriate or go too far, 
parents do well to point out to their chil- 
dren that they are overdoing it, and to put 
a stop to it. 

When it becomes apparent that unfriend- 
ly impulses consistently spark his teasing, 
a youngster may be in need of help in 
coping with his aggressive feelings. Ac- 
cepting his right to be jealous or angry 
sometimes, and explaining that we all have 
these feelings, will show him that despite 
his teasing habits, he is still a member of 
the family in good standing. If he feels 
your understanding and support, his ener- 
gies may be freed for better use. You can 
also follow this up with definite sugges- 
tions of activities he is likely to enjoy. 
Simply scolding a child who relies too much 
on teasing to * “get across” to other people 
will not be likely to break the habit. 


Index to Vol. XXXV 


Issues are designated by the appropriate initials 


for Winter 1957-58, Spring, Summer, Fall 1958. 

Every issue of Cup Stupy is completely indexed 

in the Education Index. 

Achievements: Its Cost and Satisfactions. Elisabeth 
R. Geleerd, M.D., S 3 

Allen, Frederick H., M.D. The Dilemmas of 
Growth—for Parents and Children, Sp 4 

Arnstein, Helene S. Backstage with the Book Re- 
view Committee, Sp 32 

Auerbach, Aline B. Can an Infant be Spoiled? 
W 10 

Backstage with the Book Review Committee. 
Helene S. Arnstein, Sp 32 

Book Reviews, W 31; Sp 27; S 35; F 37 

Booklists. Books of the Year for Children, W 38, 
Children’s Books—Especially for Summer, S$ 
39; New Books about Parenthood and Family 
Life, W 33; Sp 30; S 36; F.39; Science Books 
for Children: “Imagination’s Other Place,” 
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Sp 34 

Bossard, James H. S. Growing Up in a Large 
Family, F 3 

Can an Infant be Spoiled? Aline B. 
W 10 

Can Your Child See Red? Israel Dvorine, O.D., 
Sp 40 

Climate of Achievement, The. Dale B. 
Te 

Conant, James B. Some Problems of the Amer- 
ican High School, F 26 

CSAA Reports, W 34; Sp 42; S 44 

Dilemmas of Growth—for Parents and Children, 
The. Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Sp 4 

Disabled Readers—Are They Getting the Right 
Help? Robert Karlin, W 59 

Dvorine, Israel, O.D. Science Says — Can Your 
Child See Red? Sp 40 , 

Education—Mirror of Society. Diana Trilling, S$ 23 

Family in Action, The. Fred L. Strodtbeck, S 14 

Feldman, Yonata. The Meaning of Acceptance, 
Sp 20 

Geleerd, Elisabeth R., M.D. Achievement; Its Cost 
and Satisfactions, S 3 


Auerbach, 


Harris, 


Ginzberg, Eli. The Pursuit of Excellence, S 30 

Growing Up in a Large Family. James H. S. Bos- 
sard, F 3 

Harris, Dale B. The Climate of Achievement, 
S 8; Research on the Effects of Permissive 
Rearing, W 28 

Helping Your Child to Understand Death. Anna 
W. M. Wolf, W 36 

How Do They Manage? Problems of big families 
discussed by six mothers. F 7 

How Much Can We Ask of Our Schools? Martin 
H. Stein, M.D., Sp 23 

How Not to Spoil a Child. Robert Sunley, W 4 

Is the Large Family Coming Back? Clyde V. 
Kiser, F 23 

Karlin, Robert. Disabled Readers—Are They Get- 
ting the Right Help? W 59 

Katherine M. Wolf—In Memoriam, W. 2 


Keeping Up With the Jones Clan. 
Rabinowitz, F 14 


Andrea W. 


Kiser, Clyde V. Is the Large Family Coming Back? 
F 23 


Made to Order: a Middle-sized Family. Joanne 
B. Nason, F 20 


Meaning of Acceptance, The. Yonata Feldman, 
Sp 20 


Moustakas, Clark E. Spoiled Behavior in the 
School-age Child, W 16 


+4 


Murray, James B, Seven Sons and a Farm—a 
Father's Tale, F 16 

Nason, Joanne B, Made to Order: a Middle-sized 
Family, F 20 

Neisser, Edith G. Some Like Them Young, Sp 13 

Pamphlets Received, S$ 38, F 41 

Panel Discussion, S$ 33 

Parents’ Questions, Sp 37; F 42 

Present Imperative: Conviction, The. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, F 32 

Pursuit of Excellence, The. Eli Ginzberg, S 30 

Rabinowitz, Andrea W. Keeping Up with the Jones 
Clan, F 14 

Science Says. Can Your Child See Red? Israel 
Dvorine, M.D., Sp 58; Research on the Ef- 
fects of Permissive Rearing. Dale B. Harris, 
W 28 

Seven Sons and a Farm—a Father's Tale. James 
B. Murray, F 16 

Some Like Them Young. Edith G. Neisser, Sp 13 

Some Problems of the American High School. 


James B. Conant, F 26 


Spoiled Behavior in the School-age Child. Clark 
EK. Moustakas, W 16 


Stein, Martin H., M.D. How Much Can We Ask 


of Our Schools? Sp 23 

Stevenson, Adlai E, The Present Imperative; Con- 
viction, F 32 — 

Strodtbeck, Fred L. The Family in Action, S 14 

Sunley, Robert. How Not to Spoil a Child, W 4 

Taylor, Harold. The “Unillusioned” Generation, 
S 19 

Time Out for Parents. Elinor Pettengill Zaki, 
Sp 8 

Trilling, Diana. Education—Mirror of Society, S 23 

“Unillusioned” Generation, The. Harold Taylor, 
> FO 

Vinogradoff, Vera D. Who’s Spoiled—Adolescents 
or their Parents? W 22 

Who’s Spoiled—Adolescents or their Parents? Vera 

D. Vinogradoff, W 25 

Why Fairy Tales? F : 

Wolf, Anna W. M. Helping Your Child to Under- 
stand Death, W 36 

Zaki, Elinor Pettengill. 
Sp 8 


Time Out for Parents, 





Note—publication delayed 

Facts of Life for Children, CSAA’s popular pa- 
perback, is temporarily out-of-print. A new edition, 
What to Tell Your Children About Sex, ($.35) 
will be ready in January, 1959. In the meantime, 
we suggest the hard cover Facts of Life ( $2.75.) 
or When Children Ask About Sex ($.30). 





a word about CSAA BOOK SERVICES... 


Books on nursery schools, books on baseball, books on whatever would interest 
parents or children—on unpromising shelves, in unlikely cabinets, everywhere from 
attic to cellar—books crowd the available space in the brick house on East 74th Street 
that serves as CSAA headquarters. And here—on a once-a-week schedule—meet 
CSAA's two long-standing volunteer committees to discuss, review (and debate vigor- 
ously) the staggering armloads of brand new books that arrive daily. The work is 
enormous, and it is only because of the dedicated efforts of the parents, teachers, 
librarians and social workers who contribute their talents and their time that CSAA is 
able to offer the following unique and important book services. 


FOR PARENTS, PROFESSIONAL WORKERS AND LIBRARIANS 


A Parent's Bookshelf. Every year thousands of copies of this brief, annually revised guide to the soundest and 


most helpful books on child development and family life are distributed to parents, teachers, librarians across the 
country. (Single copy free; 5 for 25c; 10 for 40c; 25 up, 3c ea.) 


Books About Parents and Their Children. Just published—a full-length classified, cumulative booklist of 
nearly 400 titles. “A basic piece for all who are concerned with parents and children . , . provocatively extensive 
and reassuringly sound.’—Helen F. Southard, Leadership Services, National Board, Y.W.C.A. (75c*) 


New Books About Parenthood and Family Life. CHILD STUDY readers have long looked forward to this 


regular feature of each issue. At Conference time, the Book Review Committee compiles an annual list of these 
selections. (15c*) 


FOR CHILDREN 


Castles and Dragons. (Available October 15.) The newest of nine distinguished anthologies prepared by the 
Children’s Book Committee. This one—an exciting collection of fairy tales—will be a favorite with children from 
eight to eleven. ($3.50*) 


Latin America in Books for Boys and Girls. A much-in-demand selection of 300 titles covering the countries 
of the American continents. “The best of these books as chosen by experts—the only such evaluation available.” 
—Americas. 


Books of the Year for Children. This popular annual feature of the Winter CHILD STUDY describes nearly 
300 new books for children. Published in time for Christmas shopping and saved for year-round reference, the 
list is also available in pamphlet form. (25c*) 


Bible Stories and Books About Religion for Children. Non-sectarian selection to meet a wide range of 


interests: retold stories, arrangements from Biblical text, fiction, biography, Bible times. Supplement, 1956. (25c*) 


* Quantity discounts: 10-99 copies, 20% off; 99-999 copies, 30% off. 


All orders must be prepaid. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 East 74 Street, New York 21, New York 








SMALL ONE 

Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 

A little cottontail didn’t mind 

his mother and got into trouble. 

Small One was happy to learn 

his lesson—even the hard way! 
Ages 3-6 $2.00 


THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS 
WENT OUT 
Story and Pictures p “wom © 
by DON FREEMAN 
Thacher longed to 
be a pioneer, till§ 
a storm cut off the 
power. Then he 
decided he'd be a 
‘lectricianeer! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE PICNIC 
Story and Pictures 
by JAMES DAUGHERTY 
On the Mouse family picnic lit- 
tle Cheddar woke a snoozing 
lion, and things happened fast. 
A pienic for everyone! 

Ages 4-8 $2.50 


OTTO AT SEA 
Story and Pictures 
. by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
Hilarious 
tale of a 
giant dog on 
a good-will 
90 ur to 
America. 
Brilliant col- 
or. Ages 4-8 
$2.50 
THE SEA DOG 
Story and Pictures 
by MORGAN DENNIS 
About a dog and a family who 
live on a houseboat. Almost 
swept out to sea in a storm, they 
are towed to safety by neigh- 
bors. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


CABIN FOR DUCKS 

Story and Pictures 

by EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 

Two boys find their grandpa’s 
cabin in the woods perfect for 
learning the fundamentals of 
hunting. Exquisite drawings of 
wild life. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


THE STORY OF HOLLY 
AND IVY 


by RUMER GODDEN 
Illus. by Adrienne 
Adams 


One Christmas an 

orphan, a doll, and 

a policeman’s wife 

find wishes some- 

times do come true. 
Ages 7-11 $2.50” 


FALL 1958 
THE CAVE 


by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

Illustrated by Allan Houser 

The hauntingly lovely modern 

legend of a young Navajo shep- 

herd who turns his fear of a 

ghost cave to a lifesaving use. 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


HENRY REED, INC. 
by KEITH ROBERTSON 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 
An all-American boy and the 
girl next door set up a firm 
called Henry Reed, Inc., Pure 
and Applied Research. Wildly 
funny. 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE POTTER AND THE 
LITTLE GREEK MAID 


Written and Illustrated 

by LOUISE LEMP 

A Grecian slave is forced to 

choose between his freedom and 

a child’s life. His wise decision 

promises to bring all he desires. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


FRIEND AMONG 
STRANGERS 


by ELEANORE M. JEWETT 

Illustrated by Joan Raysor 

On an exciting Caribbean cruise, 
Faith proves herself a_ true 
Quaker, and a good friend, of 
a girl and her “worldly” par- 
ents. Ages 10-14 $2.75 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: 
Pied Piper of Science 
by AYLESA FORSEE 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 
The lively biography of a nat- 
uralist, physician, geologist, 
writer, lecturer, teacher, and 
museum curator. 

H.S. Age-up $4.00 


STEAMBOAT UP THE 
MISSOURI 


by DALE WHITE 
Illustrated by 
Charles Geer 
Exciting Civil 
War story —a 
young cub pi- 
lot helps avert 
an Indian up- 
rising. : 
H.S. Age $2.75> 


AN ADVENTURE IN 
ASTRONOMY 


by KENNETH HEUER 

Illustrated with Photographs 

The heavens from _ strategic 

places around the world. Many 

excellent: photographs of such 

wonders as the Aurora Borealis. 
H.S. Age-up $3.50 
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SATELLITE OF 
THE SUN 
by ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS 
Illustrated with Photographs 
An introduction to geophysics, 
dealing with the earth’s surface 
and interior, its waters and the 
surrounding atmosphere. 
H.S. Age-up $3.50 
The Armed Services 
Library 
These books will enable a young 
man entering the services today 
to choose the one best suited to 
him. The Army, The Coast 
Guard, and The Marine Corps 
were published earlier this year. 
Each $2.00 
THE AIR FORCE: 
From Civilian to Airman 
by LAWRENCE LANDIS, Master 
Sergeant, USAF 
Illustrated by James E. Bama 
THE NAVY: 
From Civilian to Sailor 
by KEITH ROBERTSON, Captain, USNR 
Illustrated by Char'es Geer 
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